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THE WORKS OF FIELDING ON THE 
GERMAN STAGE, 1762-1801 


The history of Fielding’s works on the German stage is 
chiefly an account of the dramatizations of Tom Jones. Several 
of Fielding’s dramas were translated, but only one, The wedding 
day, established itself even precariously in Germany. It is not 
difficult to account for their lack of acceptance. Germans were 
beginning to clamor for comedies in which German life and Ger- 
man customs were represented. Playwrights were beginning to 
supply the demand by transferring the scene of English plays to 
Germany and giving the characters German names. For a time 
the public was contented with this sop, but Fielding’s plays did 
not lend themselves readily to such treatment. Their chief value 
lay in their reproductions of English customs, which often seemed 
crude and startling to the more prudish German public. 

The earliest translations of Fielding’s plays into German ap- 
peared in Copenhagen in the year 1759. At that time the firm 
Rothe printed in a single volume Der Hochzeitstag, “ein Lust- 
spiel, wie es auf dem kéniglichen Theater in Drury Line ist auf- 
gefiihret worden,” and Eurydice, “ein Nachspiel, so wie es ist 
ausgepfiffen worden auf dem kéniglichen Theater in Drury Line, 
beyde ausdem Englischen des Herrn Henry Fielding iibersetzet.’” 
In the same year was published in Copenhagen Liebe unter ver- 
schiedenen Larven. Presumably all three translations were made 
under the same auspices and perhaps by the same hand. Produc- 
tions of Fielding in Copenhagen fall outside the limits of our 
discussion, but it should be noted that these translations served 
to call Fielding to the attention of Germany. The title Eurydice, 
ein Nachspiel, appears occasionally in lists of plays produced in 
Germany but it is by no means certain that the reference is to 
Fielding’s farce. 

The translation of Eurydice is fairly close. Here and there, 
there is an omission or necessary explanation. ‘“The musick bell 
rings” is translated “Das Zeichen der Eréfnung des Theaters 
wird, wie gewéhnlich, durch Liutung einer Glocke gegeben.” 
Probably only the French thump was known in Copenhagen. 


1 English title: Eurydice, a farce, as it was d—mned at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane (1737). Not to be confused with Eurydice hissed, or a word to the wise, 
which appears never to have been translated into German. 
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“Vapeurs” is defined by star and parenthesis as ‘‘Diinste—eine 
Modekrankheit der Weiber in Frankreich und Engelland, welche 
hauptsichlich aus kleinen Verdrieslichkeiten entstehet.”’ Two of 
the arias, nos. [V and VII’ are omitted. In aria VIII the eighteen 
lines divided between Orpheus and Eurydice are reduced to six.* 

The translation of The wedding day gives a fairly correct idea 
of the original despite a few infelicities. I, 2, Millamour: “I know 
thou art.” “Ich kenne deine Kunst.” II, 8, Charlotte: “Nor can 
you yourself say that I have not begged you to get off the rack.” 
“Ich habe Ihnen ja gewarnt, den Schifbruch zu vermeiden.” II, 
11, Clarinda to Heartfort: ‘Go thy ways for a pretty fellow.” 
“Gehen Sie und fahren Sie fort in Ihren Gesinnungen eines 
rechtschaffenen Mannes zu beharren.” 

The prologue spoken by Mr. Macklin is done into a clumsy 
prose which usually misses whatever point was in the original. 
The epilogue spoken by Mrs. Woffington (“‘SchluBrede—ge- 
halten von der Charlotte’) is fairly literally translated partly 
into prose and partly into verse. Of the couplets chiefly at the 
end of acts, two are rendered into verse and two into prose. The 
“thandelnde Personen” are listed as in the English original, Milla- 
mour—Mr. Garrick, etc.* 

The wedding day received the attention of several later play- 
wrights in Germany. The first consistent attempt to establish 
it on a stage was made in Vienna. Stephanie der Jiingere revised 
the play for the K. K. Schaubiihne in the year 1765 under the 
title Der Hochzeitstag oder der Feind des Ehestandes. It was played 
on the 6th of July of that year’ and later published in Neue 
Sammlung von Schauspielen an der K. K. Schaubiihne zu Wien. 
Stephanie made changes in the original—or more probably it was 
the Copenhagen translation which he had before him, for al- 
though Stephanie translated or adapted several plays from the 
English he was never the first to introduce an English work to 
the public. 

* Air IV in the English original “O Lud! I should be quite asham’d” and 
VII “Turn, O turn, dear, do not fly me.” 

*In the scene shortly before aria VIII (Copenhagen aria VII)— “Enter 
Charon and Maccahone” becomes “Enter Charon and Maccahour.” The 
speeches of critic and author just preceding Air III are omitted. 

* The indication “Critic—Mr. Turbitt” is, however, omitted. 

5 J. H. F. Miiller, Verzeichnis der seit 1763 im neuen deutschen Theater 
aufgefiihrten Stiicke, in his Genaue Nachrichten. . . Wien, 1772. 
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The wedding day is perhaps the most annoying of all Fielding’s 
plays. In it he has contrived a complicated plot, which Pfenniger 
has with difficulty summarized in three confusing pages.* A 
higher condensation would be difficult. Fielding spared no effort 
to fill the play with striking scenes which would divert any un- 
critical audience, and concerned himself little with adequate 
motivation. The characters, at any moment, develop any traits 
or idiosyncrasies that may serve to bring about a new situation. 
Mr. Stedfast is, however, continually steadfast or obstinate, and 
Mr. Mutable is consistently changeable. These are the best in- 
ventions in the play. 

It is sufficient here to compare only the different unravelings 
of the plot in so far as they concern Mr. Stedfast. That worthy 
gentleman has on this day married Clarinda. Clarinda to be sure 
does not love him, but she wishes his protection against Milla- 
mour who has designs of a non-matrimonial nature upon her. 
Toward the close of the eventful wedding day Mrs. Plotwell 
calls upon Mr. Stedfast, explains to him that Clarinda is her 
daughter, and that the father of Clarinda is none other than Mr. 
Stedfast himself. In the course of this day the “Lebemann” 
Millamour has decided to become virtuous. Clarinda is therefore 
willing to accept his hand and thus Millamour becomes the son- 
in-law of Stedfast and Plotwell. 

Stephanie der Jiingere made only minor alterations in the 
development of the plot. He diminished the number of changes 
of scenes, abbreviated some of them and omitted entirely scenes 
II, 1, V, 1, and V, 2. At the conclusion he made a decided re- 
vision. In the original Stedfast sends his former mistress out of 
the house. In Stephanie’s version he experiences a change of 
heart and exclaims: 

Gnug—ich bin vollkommen tiberzeugt, daf auf Ihrer Seite das Recht und 
auf meiner Seite das Unrecht ist. Von dieser Stunde an sind Sie meine liebe 
Frau! Sie waren meine erste Liebe: und Sie sollen meine letzte sein. Kommen 


Sie! und Ihre—meine Kinder begleiten uns. Der heutige Tag wird fiir uns alle 
ein fréhlicher Hochzeitstag. Denn so habe ich beschlossen. 


The wedding day next appeared in the Mannheimer Schau- 
biihne, edited by A. von Klein, in 1781. This version, like the others 
in the collection, which will be described later, was a plain 


* Pfenniger, E. Friedrich Ludwig Schrider als Bearbeiter englischer Dramen. 
Zirich Diss. 1919; pp. 92-95. 
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260 Price 
translation. Finally Schréder made an attempt to re-establish 
the play (1785)’ under the title Um Sechs Uhr ist Verlobung. In 
Schréder’s adaptation the entire action takes place on a high 
moral plane. Kastorf (Stedfast) is about to announce the be- 
trothal of his daughter Charlotte to the young Glinsen (Mutable). 
He knows she loves Roseck instead, but the marriage has been 
arranged for years and he is not wont to break faith. Fortunately 
the elder Glinsen hopes to marry his son to a countess and with- 
draws from the arrangement, but for Kastorf an engagement 
once planned, must take place, so he writes to Roseck: 

Mein Herr Justizrath: 

Ich war fest entschlossen, Ihnen mein Midchen nie zu geben. Weil ich aber 
in der Geschwindigkeit keinen andern Mann fiir sie finden kann und um 6 Uhr 
Verlobung sein mu&, so trag ich sie Ihnen an, und erwarte Sie bei mir. 

Kastorf had also an adopted daughter, the orphan Wilhel- 
mine. On the death of his wife he had promised to leave every- 
thing to Charlotte. In order not to leave Wilhelmine without 
protection he determines to marry her himself. At the last 
moment he finds that she is in love with Dill (Millamour) and 
that Dill wishes to marry her. Kastorf agrees to the new ar- 
rangement and so at 6 o’clock the double betrothal takes place, 
though not with the men who were first cast for the scene. 

Schréder’s play has a few of the minor faults of its original 
and some minor faults of its own, but the most obnoxious fea- 
tures of Fielding’s play are mitigated or entirely avoided. The 
action is plausibly motivated except for the improbable coinci- 
dences just noted, and the characters are consistent. Schréder 
developed, to better advantage than Fielding, the contrast be- 
tween Stedfast and Mutable (Kastorf and Glinsen). He shortened 
the play by about a quarter. He omitted twenty-one scenes en- 
tirely, abbreviated others, yet kept twenty-seven much as they 
were in the original. Schréder’s Um Sechs Uhr ist Verlobung was 
played in Vienna, in Mannheim, and in North Germany in 1785 
and 1786.8 

In following the versions of The wedding day from 1759-1785, 
we have left behind certain other plays of Fielding which ap- 
peared during the same interval. In 1773 the actor F. L. W. 
Meyer made a “‘Singspiel’”’ out of Fielding’s Mock doctor for the 
benefit of the Hamburg stage. The text was printed in the 


7 See p. 275 below. 8 Ibid. 
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Hamburgische Unterhaltungen the following year. The play was 
called Der Arzt zum Spa, the printed version, Der Arzt wider 
seinen Willen. Furthermore Robert Dewey Horn has called 
my attention to an item on page 60 of the “Katalog der alten 
Bibliothek des Theaters an der Wienn: “Der grillenhafte Doktor, 
Farce mit Gesang in 2A. von M. Reiberg, Handlung nach Hein- 
rich Fielding, Lokalschwank mit Gesang.’’ These items, however, 
belong rather to the history of Moliére on the German stage. 

After the beginning had been made in Copenhagen, the first 
consistent attempt to introduce Fielding’s plays on the continent 
was made in Mannheim. In the years 1781-1782, the Mann- 
heimer Schaubiihne I-V was published. Of the thirteen plays in 
this collection three were originals: of the ten translations eight 
were from the English, and of these latter, six were from the 
English of Fielding: 

The wedding day—Der Hochseitstag, I 1 (1781) 

The letter writers—Die Briefschreiber 11 1 (1781) 

The modern husband—Der Ehemann nach der Mode, IV 1 (1781) 

Love in several masks—Die Liebe unter verschiedenen Larven, IV 2 (1781) 


The temple beau—Der akademische Stutser, V 1 (1782) 
The intriguing chambermaid—Das verschlagene Kammermddchen, V 3 (1782) 


Each play in this series had a title page of its own and to each 
volume was added a title page of the series. All the title pages to 
volume I which I have seen bore the following imprint: 


Mannheimer Schaubiihne / —Erster Band / vignette / Mit allerhéchstem 
kaiserlichen und héchstem / kuhrfiirstlich-pfilzischen Privilegium / —Mann- 
heim 1781 / Im Verlage der Herausgeber der auslindischen / schénen Geister. 


Most of the title pages of the individual plays in the series 
bear the imprint Mannheim 1781 or 1782, but some have instead 
Strasburg, Levrault, 1781 or 1782.° 


* There is no value in a more precise description, for the make up of available 
sets is largely the result of binders’ accidents and varies in detail. Bd. V of the 
copy in the University of California library has a particularly erratic feature: 
It has two title pages, 1st, Mannheimer Schaubiihne, as above, Fiinfter Band and 
2nd, Heinrich Fieldings Esq. Theatralische Werke Vierter Band—mit Kaiserl. 
Kuhr-Pfalzisch- und Kuhr-Sachsischen Privilegien . . . The title page is mystify- 
ing since the collection has no similar title page for the first, second, and third 
volumes of Fielding’s works. In the same collection at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Der Ehemann nach der Mode, IV 1, and Der akademische Studser, IV 2, 
bear the imprint Strasburg, Levrault, the others all the imprint Mannheim, 
Im Verlage der Herausgeber der auslindischen schiénen Geister. 
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The first volume of the Mannheimer Schaubiihne contains a 
“Widmung” to “Karl Theodor, dem erhabenen Stifter der 
Mannheimer Schaubiihne” followed by a “Vorbericht” signed 
“Professor Klein.” The third volume contains an announcement 
of the twenty-four titles that are to make up the eight volumes 
of the Mannheimer Schaubiihne. Since only five volumes ap- 
peared, many of the promises were not carried out, including 
Fielding’s The historical register and The coffee-house politician. 
On the other hand, two numbers are included which were not 
announced in the prospectus. This third volume contains also 
an unsigned “Vorrede’”’ referring to the faults of certain well- 
known translations, especially of Eschenburg’s Shakespeare and 
citing a tract by Gabriel Eckert, Mannheim 1780, on this sub- 
ject. The translators of the Spanish and of the Latin play are 
indicated on the title pages, but no similar announcement is 
made regarding the translator of any of the English plays and 
apparently no one has ever even ventured a guess. 

It is now in order to offer a surmise, and a certain parallelism 
of circumstances points definitely to the above mentioned 
Gabriel Eckert. During the years 1778 to 1783 there appeared a 
“Nachdruck” of Eschenburg’s translation of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Volumes I-XX were published in 1778 and 1779, the re- 
maining two volumes in 1783. The editor of this reprint was 
Professor A. von Klein, who also edited the Mannheimer Schau- 
biihne. A preliminary title page of the Shakespeare translation 
bears the legend: “Sammlung der poetischen und prosaischen 
Schriften auslindischer schéner Geister.” As in the Mann- 
heimer Schaubiihne some of the volumes were printed in Mann- 
heim, the others in StraSburg by Levrault. Volumes bearing the 
indication Frankenthal are perhaps “Nachdriicke” of the 
Mannheim “Nachdruck.” Von Klein, the editor of the series, 
speaks in the first preface. Excepting in the third volume of the 
series, the name of Gabriel Eckert appears nowhere in the collec- 
tion, but what is more natural than to suppose that the same edi- 
tor engaged the same collaborator to prepare for the same society 
a second series of translations which were published in the same 
two places? The favorable reference to Gabriel Eckert lends some 
further confirmation to this view, but stronger evidence is to be 
found in the nature of the translation. 

A. von Klein was an ex-Jesuit and a teacher in a Jesuit in- 
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stitute until the order was broken up. After that he received the 
title of Professor from the Kurfiirst and was charged with the 
task of giving lectures on poetry and aesthetics. He probably 
participated in the editing of a journal called Rheinische Bei- 
triage sur Gelehrsamkeit, 1777-1783. Of its continuation, Das 
pfalzische Museum, he was the sole editor. The Museum was 
printed in the press of the “Herausgeber der auslindischen 
schénen Geister.”’ Von Klein was the leading spirit and director 
of this society for a term of years. He was the author of an 
operetta in German Giinther von Schwarzburg (1775) and of a 
poor translation of Metastasio’s Dido.’° He was active in displac- 
ing the opera in the French language in Mannheim, but need not 
be taken under consideration as a possible translator of English 
comedies. 

Gabriel Eckert, on the other hand, was one of the rare masters 
of the English language in the Palatinate. He is listed in Reich- 
ard’s Theater Kalender up to 1778 as ‘“‘Sprachmeister,” in 1785 
as professor in Mannheim. He died in the same year. During 
these years he also wrote some plays. In 1777 the Mannheim 
court removed to Miinchen and the “Pagerie,” at which Eckert 
had previously taught, was dissolved. The Journal von und 
fiir Deutschland (1784, I, 2, p. 120 ff.) describes an “Erziehungs- 
haus” in Frankenthal and adds: “die franzésische, englische und 
italienische Sprache wird durch zwey Sprachmeister Hr. Tallier 
... und Hr. Eckert, dessen sich Hr. Professor Klein zur Uber- 
setzung seiner Ausgabe des Shakespears bedient, gelehret.’’™ 

We have previously spoken of the Mannheimer Shakespeare 
as a “Nachdruck,” but it was rather what it claimed to be—a 
“neue verbesserte Auflage,” otherwise a pirated edition at that. 
Uhde-Bernays has shown that Eckert’s alterations were numer- 
ous and valuable. He changed some 465 or more passages in 
Eschenburg’s translation. Most of these were admitted improve- 
ments, for when his own translation went into a second edition 
in 1796, Eschenburg quietly adopted 195 of Eckert’s amend- 
ments without a word of thanks, and Uhde-Bernays maintains 
that he should have adopted at least 135 more!” If accuracy 
alone were to be regarded as the test of merit, Eckert must be 


1 See Minor, J. Schiller . . . Berlin, 1890, II, 167-69 and 183. 


“ Uhde-Bernays, Hermann. “Der Mannheimer Shakespear . . .” Literarhis- 
torische Forschungen XXV (1902), 15-16. 3 Ibid., p. 22 f. 
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regarded as the best translator of Shakespeare before the time 
of Schlegel. 

As compared with the translation of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
rendering of Fielding’s comedies was easy but still not entirely 
without difficulty. We have noted above (p. 258) some faulty 
translations of idiomatic passages from Fielding’s The wedding 
day in the version of 1759. The Mannheimer Schaubiihne avoids 
most of these blunders.” Not that the translator is infallible, but 
when he makes an error it is usually due to his unfamiliarity with 
London life. Love in several masks I, 4; Merital: “Well, gentle- 
men, are you for the Mall this morning?” Liebe unter verschiede- 
nen Larven Merital: “Nun, meine Herren, wer geht diesen 
Morgen mit in’s Maillespiel?” 

In the “Vorbericht” to the Schaubiihne, von Klein announced 
that the plays of Fielding were translated without any altera- 
tions and gave the grounds for this procedure: 

Originalschauspiele zeichnen die merkwiirdigsten Ziige in dem Karakter 
der Nationen. Dem Menschenforscher, dem philosophischen Staatsmann, jedem 


denkenden Kopfe liegt oft nicht wenig daran, Schauspiele der Auslinder mit 
allen ihren theatralischen und sittlichen Unvollkommenheiten zu lesen. 


At the same time it seems that von Klein had promised to 
present the plays to his readers “‘so wie sie hier vorgestellet 
werden,” so he felt compelled to add that objectionable words in 
the English plays: “Unzucht, Hure, Bordel, Hérner’” were 
omitted and certain passages glossed over. He added: “In den 
Briefschreibern wird der zweite Auftritt des zweiten Aufzuges 
ganz ausgelassen und die Rollen der Menscher kommen gar 
nicht auf die Biihne.’”™ 

All this is clear enough, but it brings up another question: 
When were these plays presented on the Mannheim stage? 
Walter’s Archiv und Bibliothek des GroLherziglichen Hof- und 
Nationaltheaters in Mannheim 1779-1839 (Leipzig 1849) offers 
what seems to be a complete list of the plays produced on the 
Mannheim stage during the years in question, and not one of 
Fielding’s plays is included for the period 1779-1783. Nor does 
Martersteig’s edition of Die Protokolle des Mannheimer National- 
Theaters unter Dalberg aus den Jahren 1781-1789 (Mannheim 


% Charlotte advises Heartfort, rv, 8, to get married, “to get off the rack.” 
The Copenhagen translator let her advise him: “Schifbruch zu vermeiden.” In 
the Mannheim translation she advises him: “(die) Folter zu verlassen,” which is 
not much better. 14 “Vorbericht,” Bd. 1, p. vi. 
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1890) give any indication that a production of any play by Field- 
ing was ever even considered. Furthermore I have not found any 
evidence that any of the plays in this collection were ever placed 
on any German stage. 

In 1789 two further comedies of Fielding, Eurydice and 
Pasquin, were published in Mannheim. Unfortunately I was 
unable to secure a copy of the former for examination. One is 
inclined to suppose that the two translations were by the same 
hand since they appeared in the same year and in the same place. 

The title page of Pasquin reads: “Pasquin / Eine dramatische 
Satyre / iiber die Zeiten / worin die Proben von zwey Schau- 
spielen / vorgestellt werden, / naimlich / ein Lustspiel / 
betitelt: / Leben und Tod der gesunden / Vernunft, / von / Hein- 
rich Fielding, Esquire. / Aus dem Englischen. / Mannheim, 
1789. /” The title page and text are printed from a different 
type font than the publications of the “Herausgeber der aus- 
landischen schénen Geister.’’ The method of translation, and the 
merits and defects are as in the Fielding translations of the 
Mannheimer Schaubiihne. The translation is at once idiomatic 
and exact, errors of understanding are few, puzzling references 
to English institutions and places are avoided. The names of the 
characters are mostly Germanized. The authors Trapwit and 
Fustian become Witzfalle and Bombast; Sneerwell, the critic, 
becomes Hohnschnauber; Lord Place, Colonel Promise, and Sir 
Henry Fox Chase become Lord Amtor, Oberst Goldberg, and 
Sir Heinrich Foxion. But for the fact that the supposed author 
of the earlier Fielding translations died in 1785, it would be easy 
to suppose that he was also the translator of Pasguin. It is, of 
course, still permissible to imagine that the text was printed 
from a posthumous manuscript. Anyone who wishes to believe 
that may find some support in a peculiar circumstance. It may 
have been noted that in the dramatis personae the name Lord 
Amtor is an invention rather than an adaptation, and so falls 
out of the series. If we may suppose that this indicates an un- 
skilful interposition on the part of the editor of the Eckert 
manuscript, then we can account for the fact that when Lord 
Place appears on the stage for the last time he is announced 
not as Lord Amtor but as Lord Platz. Obviously this is careless 
editing on the part of some one, and probably on the part of 
some one else than the author. 

The Debauchees or the Jesuit caught was printed in translation 
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in Leipzig. ‘Die Bayerische Staatsbibliothek” in Miinchen has 
a copy dated 1782. My own copy is dated 1783. The German 
title is Die Nonne oder der ertappte Minch. The translation is 
smooth and with minor exceptions correct. The question arises 
as to whether this was not also a product of Eckert’s industry. 
The Mannheimer Schaubiihne never contemplated the publica- 
tion of this work. Its title is not included in the list of proposed 
plays to be found at the beginning of the third volume of the 
series. Such a work could hardly have found open sanction in a 
series conducted by the ex-Jesuit von Klein. It is still possible 
that Eckert may have come upon it, translated it, and sent it to 
a freer-thinking centre for publication. The translation was not 
meant for the stage. Words that were specifically excluded from 
the translation of The letter writers are admitted in this transla- 
tion (e.g., Hurenjager p. 5). The whole tendency of the play is, 
moreover, of such a nature that it could have been given on few 
German stages without causing offence. 

If we turn now to the account of the dramatizations of Tom 
Jones in Germany we find a story of almost unbroken success. 
On this subject Waldschmidt has already written at length.” 
From the English stage he lists Colman’s Jealous wife, 1761, 
George Reed’s Tom Jones, 1769, a comic opera, and a play by 
Robert Buchanan entitled Sophia, 1886. He discusses two French 
dramatizations, the comic opera Tom Jones of Poinsinet, 1765, 
and Desforges’ Tom Jones a Londres 1782. The only German 
works he mentions are the Tom Jones of Steffens, 1766, and of 
Heufeld, 1767. 

Waldschmidt’s list in incomplete: The first to dramatize Tom 
Jones was George Colman the elder, and in Colman’s work as 
translated by Bode, 1762, the figure of Tom Jones first appeared 
upon the German stage, though, to be sure under a different 
name. Colman drew from three English sources: The spectator 
numbers 212 and 216, “The story of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman”’; 
The connoisseur, number 127, “The letter of Mr. Numb to the 
editor’; and Fielding’s Tom Jones. Both The spectator and The 
connoisseur deal with the misfortunes of a husband who is tor- 
mented by a jealous wife and the means for her cure. In Colman’s 
play Mr. Oakly is at once the husband of the jealous wife 

% Waldschmidt, Carl. Die Dramatisierungen von Fieldings “Tom Jones.” 
Rostock Diss. Wetzlar, 1906; 104 pp. 
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and the uncle of Charles, whose réle corresponds for the most 
part to that of Tom Jones. Mrs. Oakly persists in thinking that 
it is her husband who is enamoured of Honora (Sophia), and by 
this device the two plots are linked. Actually the theme of the 
jealous wife and her reformation is but the frame of the Tom 
Jones action, which no doubt interested the spectators most, at 
all events only this action need concern us here. Roughly speak- 
ing Charles plays the part of Tom Jones, Honora of Sophia, and 
Squire Russet of Sophia’s father Western. Less precisely Lady 
Freelove corresponds to Lady Bellaston. The man whom Squire 
Russet has chosen for his daughter is Sir Harry, who resembles 
Blifil not at all. Sophia flees from her father’s house in order to 
avoid marriage with Sir Harry, but she does not apply for aid 
to Charles, because he has recently offended her by his drunken- 
ness. She takes refuge instead in the house of Lady Freelove, is 
there discovered by all concerned, and is twice saved from vio- 
lence by Charles, whom she finally forgives and marries. 

Kenrick described Colman’s first draft of the play as a “rudis 
indigestaque moles” and attributed its success to the working 
over by Garrick. It was variously received by the critics, but 
was one of the most popular plays of its time with the public. Its 
chief fault was a superabundance of plot, intrigue, and counter 
intrigue, but that was felt to be a virtue in the London of its 
period. 

For further details one may readily refer to the play itself 
or the analysis by Waldschmidt. We are chiefly concerned with 
its reception in Germany. Colman’s work appeared there under 
the title Die eifersiichtige Ehefrau, “Ein Lustspiel in 5. Aufziigen 
aus dem Englischen durch B***”’; Hamburg, Bohm, 1762."* B*** 
stands for Bode, who had already translated Moore’s The game- 
ster in 1753, and Hoadly’s The suspicious husband in 1754. 
Later he translated three other English plays, one each of White- 
head, Cumberland, and Congreve respectively. Bode became 
famous by his translation of Sterne’s A sentimental journey in 
1768 and of other works by Sterne, as well as by Goldsmith, 
Smollett, and Fielding. In translating The jealous wife Bode re- 
mained faithful to the original. The names of the characters are 
as in Colman’s play. Bode let the scene remain in England, but 


% Robertson, J. G. Lessing’s dramatic theory ... Cambridge 1939, p. 260, 
footnote 3. 
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avoided, as far as possible, giving it a specifically English 
atmosphere, for example the tavern St. Albans became the 
“‘Wirtshaus zum Adler.” Mystifying references to other localities 
were also eliminated. He found good substitute dialects for dia- 
lect-speaking characters and he showed his originality in at- 
tributing to certain characters new idiosyncrasies. In doing so he 
revealed the fact that he was familiar with the Tom Jones, which 
he was later to translate. His Russet is more like Squire Western 
than is Colman’s Russet. 

A version of this play by Stephanie der Jiingere in Vienna 
called Die eifersiichtige Ehefrau oder der geduldige Ehemann was 
probably based on Bode’s translation, for Miiller notes: “Gute 
Veriinderungen in den deutschen Ubersetzungen vorgenommen.” 
It was first played January 22, 1771,'’ and was played in Augs- 
burg as late as April 13, 1779.!* Since this adaptation was never 
published it is impossible to describe it. 

The third known version exists in manuscript form in the 
Mannheim “Stidtische Schlofbiicherei.” It is dated 1781 and 
described as Das Hausregiment “nach dem Englischen des Cole- 
mann [sic] frey bearbeitet.” On inspection it proved to be an 
adaptation of The jealous wife. Walter indicates that in 1801 a 


play by this title was produced in Mannheim, and attributes the 
version to W. Chr. D. Meyer.’® 

The names of the characters in Das Hausregiment are German 
but the action is much the same as in the English original. The 
Frau Rath is outraged at a letter which she has just opened and 
read. The letter says: 


“Sie haben meine Nichte entfiihrt, wissen Sie was das heift, einem Manne 
anvertriutes Gut zu rauben? Ich werde in der Stadt seyn, wann Sie diesen Brief 
erhalten; weigern Sie sich, Ihre Beute herauszugeben, so werden Sie sehen, was 
die gerechten Klagen eines Vormundes und des Midchens Brautigams, der sehr 
reich ist, bey der Obrigkeit vermégen. Zittern Sie vor den Folgen!”’ 


The letter, to be sure, is addressed ‘‘an den jungen Herrn 
Brandt,” but Herr Brandt cannot convince his wife that it was 
intended for his nephew Adolf. The Major arrives to taunt his 
brother with being under the power of his wife, whereupon Herr 
Brandt taunts the Major in return with now knowing what his 


17 Miiller, J. H. Genaue Nachrichten von beyden .. . Schaubiihnen in Wien. 


Wien, 1772. 18 Theater Journal fiir Deutschland xu (1779), 175. 
% Re Walter, see footnote 27 below; Walter, m, 394, cf. m, 432 and 28. 
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favorite nephew Adolf is doing, but Adolf himself appears on the 
scene, unaware that his beloved, Therese Golding, has left her 
home. The second act takes place in the home of Madame 
Schlipper, the sister of Therese’s guardian. Thither Therese has 
fled because Schlipper insists upon her marrying the young 
Steinbruch. Steinbruch appears upon the scene, but Madame 
Schlipper does not reveal the fact that Therese is in the house. 
Steinbruch is more interested in the purchase of a bay horse than 
in the pursuit of his betrothed. Mme. Schlipper receives a visit 
from Hofrath Altmann. He hopes to force Therese to marry 
him, but Adolf arrives upon the scene just in time to rescue her 
from Altmann’s embrace, but, as we learn later, Therese flees 
from the house to an unknown destination. The third scene goes 
back to the home of the jealous wife, who still believes her 
husband has Therese under his protection. Before the end of the 
act the “Rath” has gained the consent of his wife to take care of 
Therese. Again Adolf appears upon the scene. This time Frank 
calls the “Rath” to account for the abduction of Therese. The 
jealous wife is now absolutely convinced of her husband’s in- 
fidelity. In the fourth act Adolf steals Therese from her protector, 
and in the final act the jealous wife, convinced of her error, weeps 
tears of repentance. The jealous wife, in its various versions, was 
a favorite repertoire piece on the German stage and was played 
more often than any other play based on Tom Jones.” 

Tom Jones next made the rounds of the German stage 
through the medium of a French operetta written by Poinsinet, 
1764, revised the following year, and still again in 1766. The 
French version of 1765 was reprinted in Dresden the same year, 

% See below p. 275; in the nineteenth century the play was superseded by 
Kotzebue’s Die eifersiichtige Frau 1819. In the introduction Kotzelwe writes: 
“Das alte englische Lustspiel, aus welchem ich die Scenen der Eifersucht, und 
sonst nichts, entlehnt habe und dessen Verfasser mir unbekannt ist, hat 5 Acte 
und nicht weniger als 17 Personen, wimmelt von Abgeschmacktheiten und nicht 
selten auch von Unanstindigkeiten, wovon deutsche Leser sich tiberzeugen kén- 
nen, wenn sie den 8ten Band der Wiener Schaubiihne (1770) nachzuschlagen sich 
bemiihen wollen. Die lebendige, wiewohl iibertriebene Schilderung des Haupt- 
charakters verdiente wohl gerettet und gesichtet zu werden. Uebrigens hat das 
Einschmelzen in zwei Acte groSe Verainderungen néthig gemacht. So wie es nun 
ist, schmeichle ich mir, da& es unterhalten werde, besonders da es sich ganz zu 
einem Gesellschafts-Spiele im Zimmer eignet, indem es gar keiner scenischen 
Vorbereitungen bedarf.” Between 1819 and 1846 Kotzebue’s version was played 
thirty-five times in Vienna. Rub, Das Burgthealer . . . Wien, 1913, p. 49. 
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on the occasion of its presentation in French before the court. 
In the year 1771, F. W. Gotter translated the French operetta 
into German for the publishers Schwan and Gétz in Mannheim. 
This work was reprinted in the Sammlung von komischen Operet- 
ten, so wie sie von... der Gesellschaft... des Hrn. Marchand 
aufgefiihret worden, Frankfurt 1772-1774. Tom Jones, ‘“‘Singspiel 
mit Musik a.d. Franzésischen,”’ Frankfurt, Andrea 1773, is prob- 
ably a separate edition of this. The work was also reprinted in 
Komische Opern fiir die churpfalzische Schaubtihne II, Mann- 
heim, 1773. It was played in Mannheim in 1772, in Frankfurt in 
1773, in Mannheim again in 1776, in Miinchen in 1778, in Hanau 
in 1780-1781, and as late as 1784 in Riga.” 

Poinsinet’s operetta deals exclusively with the first part of 
Tom Jones, with his love affair with Sophie Western, with Squire 
Western’s attempt to marry Sophie to Blifil, and with the flight 
and escape of Sophie and the disinheriting of Tom Jones. By an 
accident common to operettas and novels both Tom and Sophie 
stop at the same tavern in Upton and both are pursued by their 
families. Here in Upton, Dowling reveals the fault of Blifil in 
concealing from Allworthy a letter from Allworthy’s sister. 
Poinsinet makes several changes to spare the feelings of his 
French audience. Tom is not a bastard, after all, but the son of 
Allworthy’s sister by a secret marriage. He is also gentle in all 
his ways and an ideal lover. The rudeness of Squire Western is 
also mitigated. The other characters could safely remain much 
as they were in the novel. Gotter’s translation adhered closely 
to its original, though he omitted a little, added a little, and 
sometimes translated rather freely. The translation of the lyrics 
caused him the greatest difficulty. He felt it necessary to retain 
the music of Philodor and had to adapt the words to the music 
given. One of the arias was strongly criticized because of the 
retention of many words of French origin. 

By the time that Steffens’s Tom Jones appeared (1765) Field- 
ing’s novel in Wodarch’s translation, 1749-1751, had already 
passed into the fourth edition and Steffens perhaps thought he 
could count on the public knowing the contents. At all events 
many situations arise in the play which must have seemed con- 
fusing to the uninitiated. Only the later scenes, all of them laid 


% Schldsser, R., “F. W. Gotter...” in Theatergeschichlliche Forschunge. 
x, (1894), 282. 
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in London, are dramatized. The theme is Tom Jones’s disen- 
tanglement from Lady Bellaston and the surmounting of his 
difficulties in wooing Sophia. The action follows the novel even 
into details. The speeches are taken in a large part from the 
novel and many of the original names are retained, but All- 
worthy becomes Allwerth, Honora becomes Ehre, Dowling, 
Zégerndorf, Partridge, Rebhuhn, the pastor, Kratzfuss, and Mr. 
Nightingale, Sperling. 

Heufeld of Vienna, in his dramatization of the following year, 
also adhered closely to the novel, but chose his materials from 
the earlier portions of the work culminating in chapter fourteen 
of the fourth book. The action takes place on Western’s estate. 
The theme is the rivalry of Tom Jones and Blifil for Sophia’s 
hand, resulting in Tom’s success after the secret of his origin is 
revealed. The characters bear the names of their originals and 
the chief qualities as well. The wildness of Tom Jones is referred 
to, but has to be taken on faith. In the drama his actions are 
rather consistently noble. This play is in no way related to 
Steffens’s work. It is clear, however, that it has made some use 
of Poinsinet’s operetta, particularly in the first act. The drama 
found favor in Vienna and in north Germany. Sonnenfels in 
Vienna reviewed the work of his rival objectively,” and the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek™ found the work better than the 
play of Steffens. The content of these dramas it is not necessary 
to recount since Waldschmidt has given them in full; just that 
and little more. 

Far more original than its predecessor was a dramatization 
by the Mannheim actor, Heinrich Beck, which gradually reached 


* Sonnenfels concedes to Heufeld “Anlage zu dem niedern komischen” and 
“Fihigkeit, kleine einzelne Ziige aufzufassen und daraus groteske Karikaturen 
zusammenzusetzen™ but seems to imply that he lacks sufficient use of a re- 
straint to avoid the repugnant (Ekelhafte) “Welches nie in der Nachahmung 
gefallig werden kann” and he is unable to sacrifice any idea that will evoke 
laughter. The criticism seems to be directed at Fielding as well, and the implica- 
tion seems to be that Sterne found the happy medium between Fielding and 
Richardson. “Sterne ist freylich kein Richardson; auch noch kein Fielding. Aber 
wenn ich Grandisonen und Tom Jones gelesen habe, so nehme ich Tristam Shandy 
doch auch zur Hand und sage mit Riedeln: ‘Der Mann hat seine eigne Art mich 
zu unterhalten’.” Briefe uber die wienerische Schaubiihne d. 12. Hornung 1769 
and in Sonnenfels Gesammelte Schriften v1, Wien 1784, p. 408. 

% Loc. cit., X, 2 (1769), 26. 
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its first form during the years 1784-1789. At the same time 
Beck’s friend Rahbek was writing a Tom Jones dramatization 
and some correspondence took place as a consequence. Ap- 
parently Rahbek’s work was never completed. In 1789 Beck sent 
his drama under the title Verirrung ohne Laster to Schréder in 
Hamburg. After further revisions it was presented by Schréder 
under the title Natur und Heucheley. More revisions ensued and 
Schréder presented it later under the original title Verirrung 
ohne Laster. Beck said the drama was revised three times. ‘Die 
erste Bearbeitung war zu wisserig, die zweite zu bizarr—da sie 
ein Interesse hineinzerrte, welches nicht in unseren Zeiten auf die 
Biihne gehérte.”™ It may be said that in its final form the play 
remained “wisserig” and, in the sense defined above, “bizarr.” 
Beck published the play in Leipzig in 1793. It appeared in 1799 
in Leipzig under the title Lohn der Liebe and finally a “‘zweite 
verbesserte Ausgabe” was published in Mainz under the title 
Verirrung ohne Laster (1804). 

Like its early predecessors, the plays of Steffens and of Heu- 
feld, Beck’s work belongs to the type known as the sentimental 
comedy, or “riihrendes Lustspiel.”’ Beck copied less from the 
original than did the others; he invented more and altered more 
than they, and did not depend upon the original for his dialogues. 
The whole scene is transported to Germany, and the necessary 
adjustments are made. Allworthy had the almost absolute 
power of the country squire. Wiendal is a well-to-do citizen in a 
small German state, respectful to his superiors, a good citizen 
and taxpayer, and an opponent of the ideas of the French revolu- 
tion. Gustav and Albert are the sons of his sister. There is ap- 
parently no mystery about the origin of Gustav, but it has been 
decided that Wiendal is to have full control of the education of 
Gustav, while Albert is to remain under the guidance of his 
mother. Albert is courteous to all, respectful to his teacher 
Hiilsen, and in every way a model youth. Though without great 
intelligence or strength of character, he is by no means a Blifil. 
According to his mother Gustav is in all respects his opposite. 
“Er ist zu allen Ausschweifungen geneigt, die ihn mit der Zeit 
ins Verderbnis bringen kénnen. Er trinkt, macht ehrbaren 

% The above is according to Knudsen, Hans. “Heinrich Beck ...” Theater- 


geschichtliche Forschungen xxtv (1912), 49. 
*% Ibid., pp. 127 and 129; copy in the Library of the University of California. 
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Frauenzimmern Sottisgen und bewahrt seine Zirtlichkeit fiir 
... andere!” but according to Wiendal: “Er hat ein reines, 
gefiihlvolles Herz. Er ist wild und unbesonnen. Sein Gefiihl fiir 
Tugend und Kindesliebe ist stirker.” 

Wiendal is aware that it is the plan of his sister’s brother-in- 
law, Blume, to make Albert his son-in-law, “um einen wiirdigen 
Pendant zu seinem iltesten stupiden Téchterchen zu haben 
{und um seine] Gliicksgiiter auf Kosten des guten Gustavs dem 
Schwachkopf zuzuschanzen.” 

This is the content of the much too long expository act, from 
which point on the play moves more rapidly. There is no Sophia 
Western in the play, which does no more than represent how 
Gustav lost the favor of his uncle and then regained it. Wiendal 
plans to secure a position for Gustav as secretary to the “Ober- 
marschall.” Gustav’s only obligation is to be on the spot to apply 
for the position at eleven o’clock. Having still some spare time 
on his hands, he goes to the tavern, loses his money at cards, is 
insulted while playing by the son of the president, fights with 
him, injures him, and is arrested. Wiendal is broken-hearted, 
until it later appears that Gustav’s act was justified. Even the 
president sends a friendly letter to Wiendal assuring him that no 
action will be taken against Gustav. Wiendal forgives Gustav, and 
promises to send him to the university on one condition only. 
He gives him a picture in a golden frame of his wife, long since 
dead. Gustav must look at it every morning, and think of virtue 
and of the heartfelt love of his father. 

Gustav is alone only a few moments when someone knocks at 
his door. It is Thomas, the gardener. Thomas was once a servant 
in the house of Wiendal, but was dismissed because some of the 
family spoons were found concealed in his room. In the years that 
have passed, all has gone ill with him. Now the landlord has put 
his sick wife and little children out on the street. Gustav has no 
money with which to help them; so he gives the picture with the 
golden frame to Thomas and tells him to pawn it, expecting in 
the course of time to redeem the picture and to have money to 
help Thomas further. 

In the third act the sinister influences gain the upper hand. 
Gustav wishes to be alone in his room and properly, but some- 
what discourteously, asks Hiilsen, his tutor, to desist from an- 
noying him. Hardly is he gone when Hannchen, the innocent 
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young daughter of Thomas, knocks and brings a message of 
thanks from her father and a bouquet of flowers. She is about to 
kiss his hand, but Gustav kisses her on the lips instead. In fact 
he embraces her and even pinches her cheeks, but the purity of 
the girl summons up the better side of his nature. He orders her 
to be gone and rushes away from temptation. Hannchen does not 
understand such conduct and awaits his return to explain fur- 
ther. While she is waiting Hiilsen returns, insults her, and 
proceeds to put her out. Gustav returns and throws Hiilsen out 
of the room. Hiilsen goes to Wiendal to complain. In the midst of 
it the goldsmith’s apprentice comes, bringing to Wiendal the 
picture in the frame. Wiendal believes that Gustav has given 
the frame to Thomas to purchase the favor of Hannchen. He dis- 
owns Gustav and commands him to leave the house. 

The fourth act takes place in the barber shop of Rips, and his 
more or less good wife, Fieke. Here Gustav begs for a night’s 
lodging. Albert follows. The mother has sent him to his brother 
to ask him to accept his clothes and possessions. Soon after, 
Hiilsen arrives with the news that Wiendal is ill and near death. 
He also brings fifty ducats from the mother, which Gustav re- 
fuses to accept. After Hiilsen is gone, Fieke reveals to Rips that 
Hiilsen is a base rascal. While Fieke was a servant in the house 
of Wiendal, she saw him conceal some spoons in Thomas’s chest 
of drawers. He did this because Thomas was fond of Gustav 
and Hiilsen hated Gustav. By this means he brought it about 
that Thomas was thrown out of the house. Phillips, the servant 
of Wiendal, arrives to command Rips to the house of his master, 
who needs to be bled. Rips tells Fieke to come with him and Gus- 
tav goes too in the hope of securing Wiendal’s forgiveness be- 
fore he dies. In the fifth act all injustices are made good. The 
base receive their well-deserved punishment. Wiendal recovers 
and all turns out as the good-hearted public would desire. 

According to Knudsen the piece was first played in Mann- 
heim where it experienced several repetitions. It was also played 
in Mainz, Miinchen, Karlsruhe, Prague, Leipzig, and Amster- 
dam and translated into Danish and Dutch.” 

In summary a statement should be made in regard to the 
popularity of the works of Fielding on the German stage as 
compared with one another. I have searched eight of the most 


* Tbid., p. 50; cf. pp. 120, 127 and 129, 
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comprehensive sources available, covering several of the chief 
theatrical companies and the chief cities and have collected the 


following data concerning productions.” 


The wedding day 
Der Hochzeitstag oder der Feind des Ehestandes 
“von Stephanie d. J. tiberarbeitet”’ 


1765 Vienna Miller 

Um sechs Uhr ist Verlobung, Schrider 
1785 Altona, Liibeck, or Hannover Meyer, II 2 pp. 64 & 156 
1785 Vienna 4x Rub, p. 17 
1786 Mannheim 2x Walter, II 412 

The jealous wife 
Die eifersiichtige Ehefrau, Bode 1762 
Die eiferstichtige Ehefrau, Stephanie d. J. 1771% 

1765 Hamburg Meyer, II 2 pp. 144 & 154 
1770 Hamburg? Meyer, II 2 pp. 127 & 134 
1771-1772 Griz Miller 
1771 Briinn Miiller 
1771 Vienna Miller 








27 The authorities consulted were: 


(Meyer) Friedrich Ludwig Schroder . . . Neue Ausgabe I, 11. Hamburg, 1823. 
(Miller) Genaue Nachrichten von den beyden kayserl. kinigh. Schaubtihnen 
in Wien ... ed. J. H. F. Miiller, Wien, 1773. 
(Plimicke) Entwurf einer Theatergeschichte von Berlin. Berlin and Stettin, 
1781. 
(Rub) Das Burgtheater. Statistischer Riickblick ... 1776... 1913. ed. 
Rub. Wien, 1913. 
(Schréder) Hamburgisches Theater ed. Schriéder I-IV, Hamburg, 1776- 
1781. 
(ThF) Theatergeschichiliche Forschungen ed. Litzmann. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1891-1922. 
ThF IX, Hodermann, R., Geschichte des gothaischen Hoftheaters, 
(1894). 
ThF X, Schlisser, R., F. W. Gotter . . . (1894). 
ThF XIII, Schlésser, R., Vom Hamburger Hoftheater zur Gothaer 
Hofbiihne, (1895). 
ThF XXIV, Knudsen, H., Heinrich Beck . . . (1912). 
(ThJ) Theater Journal fiir Deutschland, ed. Reichard, 1-X XI, 1781-1782. 
(Walter) Archiv und Bibliothek des .. . National-Theaters in Mannheim 
1779-1839, I-II, ed. Walter. Bd. II. Die Theater-Bibliothek. Leipzig, 
1899. 


*8 It is not possible, in most instances, to ascertain whose version was used. 
The performances in Vienna, 1771 and 1776-1788, were based definitely on the 
version of Stephanie der Jiingere, the productions of 1765-1770 on Bode’s and 
probably most of the others as well. 
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1773 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 
1776-1788 
1778? 
1778-1779 
1779 

1781 

1782 


Celle or Hamburg 
Weimar 2x 
Gotha 
Hamburg 
Gotha 
Vienna 8x 
Rhineland 
Mannheim 3x 
Augsburg 
Hanau 

Bonn 


Meyer, II 2p. 148; cf.1240f. 
ThF IX (1894) 135 & 137 
ThF IX (1894) 141 
Schréder I, Anhang 

ThF IX (1894) 152 

Rub, p. 5 

ThJ VII (1778) 26 & 32 
Walter, II 259 & 261 
ThJ XII (1779) 75 

ThJ XVII (1781) 60 
ThJ XXI (1782) 55 


Das Hausregiment, Meyer 
1801 Mannheim Walter IT 365 


Tom Jones 
Tom Jones, Heufeld 
1767 Vienna Miiller 
1771 Briinn Miller 


Tom Jones, “Singspiel,”’ Gotter 

ThF X (1894) 282 

ThF X (1894) 282 

ThF X (1894) 282 

ThF X (1894) 282 

ThJ XVI (1780) 30 & 41 f. 
ThJ XVII (1781) 58 

ThF X (1894) 282 


Verirrung ohne Laster, Beck 
1790-1795 Mannheim 5x Walter, II 413 
1790-1811 Vienna 11x Rub, p. 22 
1790 ff. Mannheim, Mainz, Miinchen, Karls- 
ruhe, Prague, Leipzig 


1772 Mannheim 
1773 Frankfurt 
1776 Mannheim 2x 
1778 Miinchen 
1779 Hamburg 
1780 Hanau 

1784 Riga 


ThF XXIV (1912) 50 


Incomplete as these records are they serve to demonstrate 
that no comedy of Fielding rivalled in success the dramatizations 
of Tom Jones.” 


29 This survey does not take into account instances in which motives or 
characters from Fielding’s novels were utilized in German dramas. The English 
dramatist Kenrick made use of Colonel Bath in Amelia as the model for a chief 
character in The duellist (1773), which was presently translated into German 
under the title: So muL man mir nicht kommen oder der Schlager by Engelbrecht 
(Liibeck 1778). In its review of Brandes’s comedy Der Gasthof oder trau, schau 
wem (1769), the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, CXIV 1 (1793) 102 properly 
remarks: “Die erste Idee dazu schépfte der Verfasser aus dem Fieldingschen 
Roman Amelia.” Connections such as Clarke tries to establish in his Freiburg 
dissertation, 1897, Fielding und der deutsche Sturm und Drang also lie outside 
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The question might finally arise as to the popularity of Tom 
Jones compared with other subjects derived from English novels. 
Mrs. Lennox dramatized her own novel Henrietta under the 
name The sister (1769) and General Burgoyne treated the same 
theme in The heiress (1786). The first of these dramas appeared in 
Germany under the title Was seyn soll, schickt sich wohl (1776) 
and the second under the titles Die Erbin (1780)*® and Alles aus 
Eigennutz (1793). All three plays appear frequently in the Ger- 
man repertories of the time. They were certainly more popular 
than any Tom Jones dramas excepting Die eifersiichtige Ehefrau 
and Gotter’s operetta. The last part of Frances Sheridan’s 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph was dramatized by the actress 
Mme. Hensel under the title Die Familie auf dem Lande (1770). 
It was played a few times, chiefly or solely by the Seyler com- 
pany, to which she belonged. 

Sterne’s Tristram Shandy gave rise in Vienna to Der Eigen- 
sinnige of Stephanie der Jiingere (1774) which enjoyed little 
popularity. Goldsmith’s The vicar of Wakefield gave inspiration 
to the lugubrious Worthy of B. V. Ephraim (1776) and the more 
tolerable Der Dorfprediger of Jester (1792). Neither work found 
favor with the public. Regarding the plots of the dramatizations 
of Smollett’s novels I have reported elsewhere." The expedition of 
Humphry Clinker gave rise to Die Bekanntschaften im Bade of 
Stephanie der Jiingere (1775), which was played seven times in 
Vienna, and to his Der allaugefillige Ehemann (1775) which 
was played six times in Vienna and once in Berlin. A play by 
Hase Der Missverstand (1779), based on the same novel, certainly 
had no greater success, but Jiinger’s Die Badekur (1782), though 
played only four times in Vienna, found some acceptance else- 
where. Peregrine Pickle seems to have been dramatized but once. 
The drama follows the story closely. I have no knowledge of 
any productions of this play, which was called Das Missver- 
stindnis oder Die gliickliche Feuersbrunst (1799). 





the scope of this survey, but that Schiller accepted the challenge of Schubert’s 
“Erzihlung” in his Die Rauber is common knowledge and it is true that Schubert 
himself commented on his story: “Die Geschichte beweist, da& es auch deutsche 
Jones und deutsche Blifil gebe.” 

* This is according to German sources. I am unable to resolve the chrono- 
logical inconsistency. 

| Cf. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxx, (1938), 157-62. 
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There remain the novels of Richardson: That Wieland’s 
Clementina von Porretta (1760), based on Grandison, was a failure 
is well known. The cantata Clarissa Harlowe has only recently 
been discovered by Albert Malte Wagner (1916) in Gersten- 
berg’s ‘‘Nachlaf.’’ Meusel mentions Clarissa “ein Trauerspiel in 
Versen” by J. H. Steffens (1765), a work which did not find its 
way into the repertories. Edna Purdie has recently given full 
information regarding the dramatizations of Pamela.* Voltaire’s 
Nanine and the two comedies of Goldoni Pamela nubile and 
Pamela maritata were all translated into German and all found 
favor, as did also Gotter’s comedy Jeannette (1777) which was 
based on Voltaire’s Nanine. Voltaire’s drama, however, as Edna 
Purdie has shown, is only loosely connected with Richardson’s 
Pamela. The one great stage success of the group in Germany 
was the Pamela nubile of Goldoni which first appeared under the 
title Pamela oder die belohnte Tugend (1757). The Ackermann 
company, played it under the title Pamela oder die gekrinte 
Unschuld, while in Vienna (1765) it went simply under the title 
Pamela, ein Lustspiel. Purdie’s article indicated a high degree 
of popularity for Goldoni’s first Pamela comedy. The sources I 
have indicated above for the production of Fielding plays®* 
would add numerous items. It may be safely said that Pamela 
was the only English novel which rivalled or perhaps exceeded 
Tom Jones in popularity on the German stage. 


LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California 


% “Some adventures of Pamela on the German stage” in German studies 
presented to Professor H. G. Fiedler. Oxiord 1938, pp. 352-84. 
% See above footnote 27. 





THE GENRE OF CHAUCER’S SQUIRE’S TALE 


Spenser,' Milton,? and John Lane® had long ago written of 
Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale when in 1855 Browning, referring to an 
idealized future, stated that ““Then one shall propose... / To 
end now our half-told tale of Cambuscan.’* In the meantime, 
although no poet has arisen to complete the fragmentary story, 
research has fortunately cast new light on the Oriental origin of 
Chaucer’s materials and the direction certain episodes of his 
plot were apparently to take. These source materials may there- 
fore be briefly cited as aids in interpreting the poet’s plan. There 
are also fortunately some hints in the incomplete text itself as to 
the genre of the Squire’s Tale. 

For example, Part One (346 ll.) sets the stage for the narrative 
which follows, linking the story in time and place: olden days at 
Sarray—introduces the main characters, naming both the strange 
knight who brings the gifts and the members of a family group: 
Cambyuskan and his Queen Elpheta, their two sons Algarsif and 
Cambalo, and their daughter Canacee—and describes the 
special properties of the magical gifts, listing as machinery: the 
flying horse, the magic mirror, ring, and sword. All these elements 
are paralleled, sometimes with striking closeness, in literary 
source materials whose origins trace from the East: notably in 
the legends of Prester John, in the Cléomadés of Adenés li Rois, 
and in the celebrated Arabian Nights.’ And, as apparently in 
Chaucer, these narrative elements compose a setting which is 
succeeded by an elaborate plot. 

Part Two (325 ll.) begins to unfold the narrative action with 
the recital of the adventures of Canacee, who after a dream 
experience goes into her garden and is cautioned by a female 
hawk found there to beware of men. The situation wherein a 
dream experience involving a forsaken bird leads a princess to 

1 F. Q., 1v, 1, 30 ff.; see The Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. R. Morris (Lon- 
don, 1929), pp. 239 ff. 

2 Jl Penseroso, ll. 109-15; see The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. D. 
Masson (London, 1929), p. 506. 

* Continuation of Chaucer’s “Squire's Tale,” ed. F. J. Furnivall, Ch. Soc. Pub. 
(London, 1888), 2nd. S., No. 23, pp. 1-268. 

‘Old Pictures in Florence, st. 35; see The Complete Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning, ed. H. E. Scudder (Boston, 1895), p. 178. 

5H. S. V. Jones, “The Squire’s Tale,” Sources and Analogues, ed. W. F. 
Bryan and G. Dempster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 357 ff. 
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suspect men is not uncommon in Oriental literature. In 1936 I 
discussed the parallels between the Canacee-Falcon episode and 
its closest known analogue, the tale from the Arabian Nights 
of Taj al-Mulik and Princess Dunyd, so that now only a brief 
quotation may serve to identify Chaucer’s type of story— 


For this episode, as for others in the Chaucerian fragment, the Arabian 
Nights affords a close parallel. The Arabian story represents a definite type of 
tale in which the subsequent behaviour of a princess is motivated by a dream 
experience. In this dream, animals are usually represented as birds are in the 
Squire’s Tale, and the vision serves to warn the princess that men are unfaithful. 
It is thus interpreted as picturing in the plight of a forsaken bird or beast what 
might occur to the princess if she accepted at face value the promises of a 
suitor. This simple plot, using an animal fable to foreshadow an identical situa- 
tion in human affairs, is obviously folklore material. That the plot was popular 
in Oriental fiction appears certain on the basis of the Arabian Nights alone, in 
which collection this conventional machinery is employed no less than three 
times.* 


The Arabian Nights, it will be observed, thus proves helpful in 
analyzing the source materials of both Parts One and Two of the 
Squire’s Tale. 

The text of Part Two may now be examined in the light of its 


Oriental analogues. First, it should be recalled that Canacee is 
to draw a moral from the bird’s tale of woe since the falcon de- 
clares that her purpose is 

. .. for noon hope for to fare the bet, 


But for to obeye unto your herte free, 
And for to maken othere be war by me (Il. 488-90).” 


Secondly, the reader is allowed no doubt whatever as to wherein 
Canacee must “be war’ inasmuch as the hawk warns her that 
“alle thyng, repeirynge to his kynde, / Gladeth hymself’’ (Il. 
608-09), and that in finding a new love, “So ferde this terclet” 
(1. 621). Thirdly, it is evident that Canacee is not permitted to 
think that birds alone are fickle, for the falcon explicitly says: 
“Man loven of propre kynde newefangelnesse / As briddes doon 
that men in cages fede”’ (ll. 610-11). Finally, it seems perfectly 
clear that the fable of birds was to carry over to the affairs of 
Canacee, because what occasioned the dream leading to the 


* See my article, “The Oriental Origin of the Canacee-Falcon Episode,” 
MLR, xxx1 (1936), 11-19. 

7 All quotations are from The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. 
Robinson (New York, 1933). 
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discovery of the hawk was the magic mirror, which possessed 


the special power that 
... if any lady bright 
Hath set hire herte on any maner wight, 
If he be fals, she shal his tresoun see, 
His newe love, and al his subtiltee, 
So openly that there shal no thyng hyde (Il. 137-41). 


The next question is whether or not Canacee was convinced, 
as was her Oriental prototype Princess Dunyd, that men are 
fickle creatures. Chaucer leads one to infer that in her deport- 
ment Canacee was “ful mesurable” when he states that in the 
midst of the revels “‘of hir fader hadde she take leve, / To goon 
to reste soone after it was eve’”’ (Il. 363-64); and he further im- 
plies that Canacee and her ladies were deeply moved by the 
bird’s misfortune when he says that “Greet was the sorwe for 
the haukes harm” (1. 632). Surely, then, Canacee’s dutiful, kind 
nature would incline one to believe that she listened approvingly 
to the falcon’s warning about men.* There is happily one piece 
of evidence which seems to remove any doubt as to Canacee’s 
sentiments. I refer to a passage which illustrates Chaucer’s use 
of symbolic colors.® It will be recalled that in the garden the 


falcon peregrine tells the princess that “Men loven of propre 
kynde newefangelnesse”’ (1. 610). By the time Canacee reaches 
home she appears to have become convinced that the bird fable 
applies also to human beings, for it should be noted that she 
builds a cage covered on the outside with blue velvet to signify 
that women are true and painted on the outside green to show 
that male birds are false. 


And by hire beddes heed she made a mewe, 

And covered it with veluettes blewe, 

In signe of trouthe that is in wommen sene. 

And al withoute, the mewe is peynted grene, 

In which were peynted alle thise false fowles (Il. 643-47). 


One concludes that the moral about infidelity among birds is 


® In Against Women Unconstant Chaucer says: “Al light for somer, ye woot 
wel what I mene” (1. 20). This allusion to light summer garments appears to 
imply fickleness or wantonness. Canacee was arrayed lightly (ll. 389-90), but 
she was taking a walk in her own park, attended by her own ladies. See The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1894), 1, 566. 

* See my article, “Three Chaucer Notes,” Essays and Studies in Honor of 
Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 91 ff. 
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intended to be attached to men and women. As a final point, it 
is deeply significant that Edmund Spenser, who was intimate 
with Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale and who imitated his color sym- 
bolism,’® seems from reading the Chaucerian text alone to have 
arrived at an identical conclusion with regard to Princess 
Canacee’s aversion from men: 

Cambelloes sister was fayre Canacee, . . . 

She modest was in all her deedes and words, 

And wondrous chast of life, yet lou’d of Knights and Lords. 

Full many Lords, and many knights her loued, 

Yet she to none of them her liking lent . . . 

So much the more as she refused to love 

So much the more she loued was and sought (F.Q., rv, ii, 35-37). 


At this juncture—that is, immediately following the descrip- 
tion of the “mewe’”—Chaucer breaks off with the statement: 
Thus lete I Canacee hir hauk kepyng; 
I wol namoore as now speke of hir ryng, 
Til it come eft to purpos for to seyn 
How that this faucon gat hire love ageyn 
Repentant, as the storie telleth us, 
By mediacion of Cambalus, 
The kynges sone, of which that I yow tolde. 
But hennesforth I wol my proces holde 
To speken of aventures and of batailles, 
That nevere yet was herd so grete mervailles (ll. 651-60). 


Before returning to Canacee (“Til it come eft ... ”), Chaucer 
next proceeds with a promise to relate three main episodes: (1) 
how Cambyuskan won many cities, (2) how Algarsif won Theo- 
dora for his wife, and (3) how Cambalo won Canacee. But this 
is all he does say, for the Squire’s Tale is incomplete after the 
succeeding couplet, which begins Part Three. Barren as the out- 
line is, one may yet perceive not a few traces of the narrative 
content of these three episodes. Since these faint hints are all the 
text affords, they should be scrutinized most carefully. For 
instance, the passage just quoted contains an important datum 
on Chaucer’s narrative procedure: we see that the foregoing 
three episodes are to be told before he returns to Canacee; he 
postpones telling her adventures until later, saying that from 
this point forward (“But hennesforth I wol my proces holde’’) 


10 Don Cameron Allen, “Symbolic Color in the Literature of the English 
Renaissance,” PQ, xv, (1936), 81-92. 
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he will speak of great battles and so go on to tell (1) how 
Cambyuskan won many cities, ... 

What technique involving postponements and overlappings 
in the narrative development does Chaucer seem to be propos- 
ing? 

Let us consider a few facts. Since the Squire’s Tale (1) has an 
Eastern atmosphere, (2) deals with source materials originating 
in the East, and (3) would contain (as projected) several different 
episodes, an Oriental style admittedly would be most approp- 
riate. And there is an Oriental device which satisfies the fore- 
going requirements; namely, the well-known framing tale, of 
which there are two chief types." One type opens with a situation 
returned to by the narrator as often as tributary incidents are 
finished; and this is well illustrated by the Arabian Nights, 
where Scheherazade each evening postpones her own death by 
entertaining the Sultan with her recitals. The other type begins 
with a principal story for the frame and is followed by several 
intercalary incidents before the framing tale is resumed and 
closed; and this is fully exemplified by the Persian Thousand and 
One Days, where Princess Farruknaz has conceived an aversion 
from men because of the influence of a dream involving a gentle 
doe deserted by a faithless stag. 

Now the appearance in the Persian Thousand and One Days 
of an animal fable being carried over to the affairs of human 
beings affords an obvious parallel to the situation in the Canacee- 
Falcon episode. Thus we clearly have one point of contact be- 
tween the Squire’s Tale and the second type of Oriental framing 
device. Moreover, the technique of beginning with a frame story 
which is interrupted for the inclusion of a series of episodes also 
seems to match Chaucer’s method of postponement in the ac- 
count of Canacee. A further examination of the Persian framing 
story would therefore appear to be suggested, not only for its 
connection with the Canacee-Falcon episode, but also for its 
possible bearing on Chaucer’s whole plan. For this reason, the 
Oriental plot may be briefly summarized— 


Togrulbey, King of Casmire, had besides one son a beautiful daughter, 
Farruknaz, whose hand was sought in marriage by ambassadors from all the 


“1 H. B. Hinckley, “The Framing-Tale,” MLN, xxrx (1934), 69-80; Louis 


H. Gray, “Literary Studies of the Sanskrit Novel,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, xvu (1904), 39-58. 
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courts of Asia. But before these ambassadors reached the King’s court, all men 
had become odious to the Princess because she had dreamed of a faithless stag 
abandoning a gentle doe. After conferring with the King, Farruknaz’s nurse for 
a thousand and one days told the Princess stories of faithful lovers, but the 
Princess remained unconvinced until she saw in scenes created on a wall the 
very opposite of her dream, at which time she then declared: “Ah, I am doubtless 
mistaken in my estimate of men.” And becoming thus assured of man’s fidelity, 
she is led to accept her most loyal suitor, who had privately arranged the scenes 
she saw.” 


Of course neither the Arabian Nights nor the Persian Tales 
were known to Europe in Chaucer’s day; but, as we have al- 
ready seen, the plot in which a princess is influenced to suspect 
men because of a dream experience involving animals was popu- 
lar in Eastern literature from earliest times. In fact, the motif 
occurs in the seventh-century Hindu romance, Vdsavadattd, by 
Subandhu.”* It is also significant to note that Vdsavadated is like- 
wise a framing story of the second type, that it mentions a magic 
horse named Mandjava, and that the animal episode serves 
here, as in the Persian Thousand and One Days, to introduce the 
frame itself. Thus, although no one of the known Oriental fram- 
ing accounts has been proved to be a direct source, there seems 
clear indication that Chaucer was using a model. 

That Chaucer was following an original is suggested indeed 
by statements in the fragmentary text; for example, Professor 
Robinson” calls attention to a few passages implying that Chau- 
cer “‘was following an original.’’ In the note on ll. 29 ff. (which 
describe Elpheta, Algarsif, Cambalo, and Canacee) Robinson 
says that “Probably all four names come from an undiscovered 
source, or sources, of the Sguire’s Tale.”’ Professor Manly con- 
tends that “Chaucer possibly took the name ‘Elpheta’ from some 
list of the principal stars”’; but I may note in support of Robin- 
son a further literary use of the name El phita in an early fifteenth- 


12 The Thousand and One Days: Persian Tales, tr. Ambrose Philips (London, 
1783), pp. 7-9, 296-306; or see the edition of J. C. McCarthy (London, 1892), 
1, 1-6; m, 255-56. 

4’ Duncan B. Macdonald, “A Bibliographical and Literary Study of the 
First Appearance of the ‘Arabian Nights’ in Europe,’ Library Quarterly of the 
University of Chicago, 1 (1932), 387-420. 

“4 Vdsavadattd by Subandhu, tr. Louis H. Gray (New York, 1913), 1 ff. 

% Op. cit., p. 821. 

1 J. M. Manly and E. Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 
1940), rv, 480. 
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century chanson by the Catalan Andreu Febrer.'’ Moreover, 
there is some internal evidence favoring the theory of an 
original in the description of Cambyuskan’s “feeste’’: 

And eek it nedeth nat for to devyse 

At every cours the ordre of hire servyse. 

I wol nat tellen of hir strange sewes, 


Ne of hir swannes, ne of hire heronsewes. 
Eek in that lond, as tellen knyghtes olde . . . (Il. 65-69). 


Still more important is Chaucer’s own testimony that he will tell 
how the falcon got her love again “Repentant, as the storie 
telleth us”’ (1. 655). 

In short, there appears good evidence that Chaucer was not 
inventing the Sguire’s Tale and that in the Canacee-Falcon epi- 
sode he was following a definite Oriental motif. We also have the 
further datum that this particular literary motif (wherein an 
animal fable carries over to human affairs) was used in the 
Persian Thousand and One Days as the frame of the second type 
of Eastern framing story. This last fact thus leads one logically 
to inquire whether the Canacee-Falcon episode, like its Oriental 
analogues, was not similarly employed as the frame for a series 
of shorter narratives. 

In making the inquiry, I may again cite Chaucer’s own words, 
for the Chaucerian text would seem itself to offer internal evi- 
dence in support of this interpretation. Immediately before 
Canacee finds the forsaken falcon, Chaucer expressly states: 

The knotte why that every tale is toold, 
If it be taried til that lust be coold 
Of hem that han it after herkned yoore, 
The savour passeth ever lenger the moore, 
For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee; 
And by the same resoun, thynketh me, 
I sholde to the knotte condescende, 
And maken of hir walkyng soone an ende (II. 401-09). 


Chaucer’s declaration clearly appears to mean that Canacee’s 
experience in the garden is to be the “knotte” of the Squire’s 
Tale. In fact, over fifty years ago, the eminent Dr. Alois Brandl, 
although he mistakenly interpreted the bird fable as an allegory 
of an actual human drama in Chaucer’s time, recognized the 
bearing of these lines on the poet’s whole plot when he regarded 


17 See my forthcoming article, “Chaucerian Minutie,” MLN. 
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the falcon episode as the “‘knotte”’ of the entire story as pro- 
jected."* In view, then, of its Eastern analogues and of Chaucer’s 
own words, the Canacee-Falcon episode appears to be the 
“knotte why that” the Squire’s Tale “‘is toold.” 

It will be recalled, first, that the second type of Oriental fram- 
ing tale opens with the frame story; secondly, that the frame 
is followed by intercalary incidents; and thirdly, that the 
frame is then returned to at the close. We have already seen that 
Canacee’s experience with the hawk fulfills the first part of the 
definition in opening the narrative or introducing the ‘“‘knotte.” 
The next question is, then, whether or not intercalary incidents 
follow after the frame, as would be expected in the second type 
of framing device. We have already observed too, that Chaucer 
postpones completing the report on Canacee until he shall have 
related the three episodes featuring (1) Cambyuskan, (2) Algar- 
sif and Theodora, and (3) Cambalo and Canacee. Indeed he 
quits the narration of Canacee’s adventures at almost precisely 
the same point in the development of the plot that the story 
is interrupted for adding intercalary materials in both the ac- 
counts of Princess Duny& and Princess Farruknaz, for the nar- 
rative of Princess Dunyé is also a framing story. The first part 
of the tale of Princess Dunya is followed by the episode about 
Aziz and his beloved Azizah; that of Princess Farruknaz, by 
recitals covering a thousand and one days. Chaucer’s proposed 
plan thus far appears to match the style of the second type of 
framing tale. We may therefore pass next to the final require- 
ment, according to which the frame is resumed and closed. That 
the recital of Canacee’s fortunes will be resumed is indicated by 
both Chaucer’s “Til it come eft to purpos for to seyn”’ (1. 653) 
and his concluding statement in Part Two: “And ther I lefte I 
wol ayeyn bigynne’’(1. 670). Furthermore, that the tale featuring 
the Princess is to close the whole plot appears from the fact that 
the last episode mentioned in Chaucer’s outline has to do with 
Canacee. Accordingly, from the standpoint of the three essential 
requirements, Chaucer’s Canacee-Falcon episode would appear 
designed, not as one of the intercalary incidents, but as the fram- 
ing tale itself. 

There remains, however, the puzzling problem of the three 
episodes. Fortunately we are not left wholly at a loss as to the 


18 Alois Brandl, “On the Historical Personages of Chaucer’s ‘Squyeres 
Tale’,” Chaucer Soc. Publ. (London, 1888), 2nd S., No. 29, p. 629. 
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probable nature of even these. As for the incident of Algarsif’s 
winning Theodora by help of “the steede of brass” (1. 666), 
similar incidents have already been noted in the Arabian Nights 
and the Cléomadés.* The identity of the “strange knyght” 
(1. 89) is a more difficult question. Perhaps he is not really the 
ambassador of the “kyng of Arabe and of Inde” (I. 110), but 
the king’s own son, as this disguise is a common literary motif. 
Indeed Prince Taj al-Mulik, who in the Arabian collection 
would thus correspond to Chaucer’s “strange knyght,” does not 
disclose to Princess Dunyd his real identity until after she has 
become convinced that men are loyal and true. But by far the 
most puzzling circumstance in the fragmentary Squire’s Tale is 
that Chaucer first introduces Cambalo in 1. 31 as Canacee’s 
brother (he is called Cambalus in 1. 656) only later to state that 
Cambalo “... faught in lystes with the bretheren two / For 
Canacee er that he myghte hire wynne”’ (Il. 668-69). Possibly a 
suitor named Cambalo fought the brothers Cambalo and Algar- 
sif. Possibly ““Cambalo” in 1. 667 was inserted as a scribal error. 
Possibly, since the “two-brothers” motif occurs in the legends 
of Prester John, Chaucer means merely that Cambalo rescued 
his sister from two knights who were brothers. But, inasmuch as 
five lines beforehand Chaucer uses win in the sense of espousal 
when stating that Algarsif ‘wan Theodora to his wif” (1. 664), 
it seems most likely that Chaucer means that Cambalo wedded 
his sister Canacee. 

Without pressing the point unduly, I may note the significant 
occurrence of the incest motif in the cycle of romances to which 
the tale of Taj al-Mulik and Princess Dunya belongs. This tale 
belongs to a whole series of stories concerning a family group 
reminiscent of the personnel in the Sguire’s Tale; these person- 
ages are King Omar bin al-Nu‘uman, his two sons Sharrkan and 
Zau al-Makan, and his daughter Nuzhat al-Zamain. The ed- 
ventures of this family comprise one hundred and one nights, in 
the famous Medina Edition some four hundred pages, and com- 
pose the longest tale in the whole Arabian collection. These 
adventures are excluded from Lane’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights because they depend “upon incidents of a most objection- 
able nature’’;?® but they are duly included by the celebrated 

19 Jones, op. cit. 

20 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, tr. E. W. Lane (New York, 1927), 
p. 1069. 
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translator Sir Richard F. Burton. The parallels between the 
Squire’s Tale and this Arabian analogue are unmistakable: (1) 
King Omar bin al-Nu‘um4n’s family has the same membership 
as Cambyuskan’s; (2) Omar, like Cambyuskan, was celebrated 
for his victories; (3) the two remarkable sons, presumably like 
Algarsif and Cambalo, performed many brave deeds in their 
travels; and (4) it is a story of incest, for Princess Nuzhat al- 
Zaman weds her brother Sharrkan.”* 

Inasmuch as there are parallels between several episodes in 
Chaucer and in the Arabian Nights, the fact that an incest motif 


In December, 1935, I made brief notes on this story in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, but I am now able to quote from more extensive notes sent 
me on February 9, 1942, by my friend Professor Arthur Dickson, who read in 
the Columbia University Library, Special Collections— 

King Omar bin al-Nu‘um4n, who ruled over east and west, had an only son 
Sharrkan, twenty years old. A Greek concubine named Sofiyah conceived by the 
king and bore twins: a boy Zau al-Mak4n and a girl Nuzhat al-Zam4n. Sharrkan 
knew only about the daughter’s birth, for the eunuch carried tidings before wait- 
ing to discover that a son was subsequently born. For some years thereafter 
Sharrkan is away from home performing many prodigies of valor. His story is 
much like the Cléomadés, an analogue of the Squire’s Tale, in which a youth rides 
off on a magic horse (Sharrkan’s horse is real), meets a princess in a foreign land, 
and woos and wins her. When Sharrkan returns home, he learns that he has a 
brother and sister; he envies them, asks to be allowed to leave court, and is made 
Viceroy of Damascus. Meanwhile, Zau al-Mak4n and his twin sister (she in man’s 
clothing) set out secretly on a pilgrimage to Meccah. They extend their pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, where Zau falls ill. Nuzhat al-Zam4n goes out to look for work 
and fails to return. An old Bedouin tricks her and sells her to a kindly slave 
dealer, who presents her to Viceroy Sharrkan, her half brother. When Sharrkan 
beheld her, “blood yearned to blood, though she had been parted from him in 
childhood and though he had never seen her” (m, 154). The story is confused, 
but the point is that Sharrkan buys her, frees her, and marries her. “Then 
Sharrkan went in unto her and took her maidenhead.” Here Burton says: “This 
gratuitous incest in ignorance injures the tale and is as repugnant to Moslem 
as to Christian taste” (1, 172). One may note that Sharrkan apparently did not 
know who Nuzhat was; but she must have known who he was since she lived 
fourteen years at her father’s court, and at one place in the story a merchant 
speaks to her of Viceroy Sharrkan and Sharrkan’s father King Omar. One does 
not see why she did not make herself known. Perhaps this indicates a reworking 
of older material? In any event, when Sharrkan shows his wife a letter from their 
father, they discover the incestuous relationship to their horror. Nuzhat is hur- 
riedly married to the Chamberlain and later rejoins her brother Zau. Burton 
says: “Here ends the wearisome tale of the brother and sister’ (m1, 190).—See 
The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, tr. Richard F. Burton (Burton 
Club. n.p., n.d.), 1, 77-333; m1, 1-145. 
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also occurs in this Oriental analogue may have some bearing on 
the plot of the Squire’s Tale. We may presume that as a man 
Chaucer would not tolerate the idea of incest, because as a poet 
he certainly speaks against it in the Pardoner’s Tale: 
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Lo, how that dronken Looth, unkyndely, 
Lay by his doghtres two, unwityngly; 
So dronke he was he nyste what he wroghte (Il. 485-87). 


Although the reference is probably to Gower’s incestuous tale 
of “‘Canace,” the Man of Law is speaking of Chaucer when he 
says: 

But certeinly no word ne writeth he 

Of thilke wikke ensample of Canacee, 

That loved hir owene brother synfully; 

(Of swiche cursed stories I sey fy) (ll. 77-80). 


One might argue, then, that the reason for the abrupt termination 
of the Sguire’s Tale is connected with the circumstance that 
incest which is featured in the Arabian story was probably 
' included in Chaucer’s original. 
But, if there was this unattractive theme of incest in his 
source, why did Chaucer begin the story at all? The concluding 
couplet in the extant text constitutes some argument in favor of 
a lost fascicule,” and thus Chaucer may have been already 
| engaged on Part Three of the Squire’s Tale when he found that 
! his source ended with a reference to incest. In view of the exces- 
| sive length of the Arabian analogue—one-eighth of the whole 
Arabian collection—it is certainly possible that he began to re- 
tell his original before reading to its conclusion. If this was the 
fact, it seems likely that the poet next sought to fit a new ending 
to the story to include it in the Canterbury Tales. That he did 
try to adapt his materials has been well argued by Dr. Willis 
Wager, who observes that ll. 63-75, containing the occupatio 
device, seem to have been added to adapt the Sguire’s Tale to 
the Canterbury scheme.” Why Chaucer failed to complete the 
adaptation remains uncertain, as is the case with the incomplete 
Cook’s Tale. 


® Carleton Brown, “Shul and Shal in the Chaucer Manuscripts,’’ PMLA, 
xxvi (1911), esp. 28 ff. 

* Willis Wager, “The So-Called Prologue to the Kmight’s Tale,” MLN, t 
(1935). 306-07. 
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Sir Alfred W. Pollard did not exaggerate when he stated that 
in the Canterbury collection “the genesis of the Squire’s Tale 
has baffled investigation more than any other.’™ There are some 
notable instances, however, where the present evidence opens a 
new stream of suggestions bearing on the interpretation of 
Chaucer’s plan. Since the text is incomplete, the theory that the 
Squire proposed to narrate a series of boxed incidents is ob- 
viously incapable of a practical demonstration. But there are an 
impressive number of facts supporting this view:—(1) the open- 
ing 346 ll. are merely introductory; (2) Chaucer outlines what 
his whole plot is to contain; (3) he promises to return to Canacee 
and her hawk; (4) he refers to the Canacee-Falcon motif as the 
“knotte” of his story; and (5) there are pertinent analogues of 
this motif used as a frame. Finally, when the several incidents 
projected by Chaucer are regarded as originally designed for a 
framing story, the Squire’s Tale appears more unified and cer- 
tainly more understandable. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 
Texas Christian University 


“ The Squire’s Tale, ed. A. W. Pollard (London, 1926), p. vii. 
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GUTZKOW’S DEBT TO GEORGE SAND 


Early in the year 1841 Karl Gutzkow left Hamburg for a six 
weeks’ visit to Paris. He went loaded with letters of introduction 
to persons of importance, and full of the high hopes which con- 
tact with the brilliant capital inspired. One person above all he 
wished to meet. This person was George Sand. He met her, but 
their meeting fulfilled none of his happy expectations. Yet so 
deep was his admiration for George Sand that, even after his 
rebuff, her influence upon him remained unchanged. 

Much has been written about the influence of women upon 
the life and works of Karl Gutzkow. Two Gutzkow scholars 
have made it the subject of special study,' and other biographers 
agree that Gutzkow’s literary career was largely shaped by his 
reactions to the three women who stood closest to his affections.” 
But, strange as it may seem, George Sand’s influence is only 
sporadically mentioned and then chiefly in connection with his 
Wally. To be sure, the fact that Gutzkow was never completely 
in harmony with the ideals of either the St. Simonists or George 
Sand may have caused critics to feel that her influence was 
temporary and at no time important. This study will attempt to 
show that such was not the case, and that her influence was a 
rich inspiration lasting throughout the significant years of his 
life. Also it will attempt to establish Gutzkow as one of George 
Sand’s most sympathetic interpreters. Not that he was ever an 
abject follower, as were both Laube and Mundt. Gutzkow did 
not resort to panegyrics of praise such as Laube published in 
Die elegante Zeitung,’ nor did he show himself completely under 
the spell of the feminist movement as did Mundt,‘ but then 
neither did he repudiate George Sand as did both Laube and 
Mundt ten years later when they found her replaced by what 
they considered the greater genius of Eugéne Sue.’ Gutzkow, 


1H. H. Houben, Gulskow Frauen in Leben und Dichtung, in Gulskow Funde 
and O. P. Schinnerer, Woman in the Life and Work of Gutskow. 

* Rosalie Scheidemantel; Amalie Gutzkow, his first wife; Therese von 
Bacheracht. 

* Cf. an article by L. B. Wolff, publ. in Die elegante Zeitung, May 17, 1833. 

* Cf. Mundt’s, Kunst der deutschen Prosa (1837) and Charaktere und Situa 
tionen (1838). 

*SLaube Erinnerungen, 2nd part, Werke, xvi, 62, and Mundt, Literatur, 
2nd edition, pp. 430 and 437. 
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according to Dresch, never copied George Sand except in Wally. 
Laube, on the other hand, did so occasionally, and Mundt copied 
her often. But Gutzkow, Dresch continues, was closer to the 
French authoress than was either of his two countrymen, and 
his works in treating of the same social problems remind one oft- 
en of George Sand.° Her influence would appear, therefore, to be 
indirect and consequently difficult to trace, though nonetheless 
sure and vital. 

When still in his early twenties (1834) Gutzkow had had the 
French authoress rudely, almost brutally thrust upon him. He 
himself twice records the event and admits its importance in his 
later life. Through Laube, Gutzkow had met the young author, 
Gustav Schlesier, whom he heartily disliked, but whose literary 
qualifications he grudgingly admits. One day, when Schlesier, 
Laube, and Gutzkow were together in Leipzig, Schlesier startled 
Gutzkow out of his self-complacency by the following words: 


Ubrigens sind Sie in Ihrer Produktion auf dem Holzwege! 

Sie ahmen Voltaire und Diderot nach! Voltaire und Diderot haben sich als 
isthetische Muster tiberlebt; Sie brauchen ja nur an Wieland zu denken. Ihr 
“Maha Gurw”’ liest sich wie Zadig oder Candide. Herzblut miissen Sie zeigen! 
Den Charakter der Gegenwart treffen! Sich Ihre Brust aufreissen! Nur “modern, 
spezifisch “modern” muss der Schriftsteller von heute sein! Die deutsche Litera- 
tur darf nur noch den Weg wandeln, den allen Literaturen Europas die Baronin 
Dudevant, George Sand, vorgezeichnet hat!’ 


Schlesier’s advice, in Gutzkow’s own words: “‘schmetterte mich 
nieder.’’ But once it was assimilated in the light of calmer re- 
flection, Gutzkow admits that George Sand became a guiding 
force in his thinking. In 1843, nine years after Schlesier had de- 
livered his admonition, Gutzkow wrote to Weill: “Dieser Ter- 
rorismus, den 1833, Laube und sein Freund Schlesier auf mich 
austibten, hat mich damals in meiner ganzen Entwickelung ge- 
stért, aufgehalten, ja so verwirrt, dass ich in meiner Wally- 
periode et caetera hinein stiirtzte und erst allmahlich mich wieder 
gesammelt habe.’’® Again, in his Rickblicke, Gutzkow relates the 
incident, giving full vent to his still outraged feelings, but, he 
admits: “dennoch muss ich gestehen, dass Gustav Schlesier’s 


* J. Dresch, Gutskow et la Jeune Allemagne, Paris, 1904, pp. 126 and 127. 

’ Rickblicke, H. H. Houben, Ausgewdhlie Werke, x1, 20. 

* Alex. Weill, Briefe hervorragender verstorbener Manner Deutschlands, 
Ziirich, 1881, p. 31. 
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Auslassung meine Vorrede zu Schleiermachers Briefen tiber die 
Lucinde und die Wally veranlasste. Sein Spott hatte mich aus 
meinem Frieden gerissen.’’* 

Schinnerer points out that it took Gutzkow more than a year 
to digest this advice and put it to account, and that even when 
he did so, Schlesier and Laube were in no way exclusively re- 
sponsible for Gutzkow’s interest in the moral questions of the 
day.'’® This statement is, of course, correct, but the two confes- 
sions cited above unquestionably show that Schlesier’s insistence 
that Gutzkow take George Sand as his model was an important 
turning point in his early literary life. It is likewise correct to 
note that the three unorthodox works which Gutzkow wrote at 
this time (Schleiermachers Nekrolog, Vorrede zu Schleiermachers 
Briefe iiber die Lucinde, and Wally, die Zweiflerin) were influenced 
as much by his bitterness toward his conventional sweetheart, 
Rosalie Scheidemantel, as they were by the teachings of George 
Sand. Other influences, such as Schleiermacher’s doctrines, also 
revolutionized his thinking, but the doctrine of the legalizing 
and sanctifying power of love was George Sand’s, and Gutzkow 
must surely have been conscious of her thought when he too 
wrote in the Vorrede: “Vor allen Dingen aber denkt iiber die 
Methodik der Liebe nach und heiligt euern Willen dadurch, dass 
ihr ihn freimacht zur freien Wahl! Der einzige Priester, der die 
Herzen traue, sei ein entziickender Augenblick, nicht die Kirche 
mit ihrer Zeremonie und ihren gescheitelten Dienern!’”™ 

In his Wally Gutzkow definitely tells us that he set out to 
copy George Sand’s Lélia. His heroine, said he, was to be the 
French sorceress, Lélia, dressed in German clothes.” And al- 
though George Sand’s influence is generally conceded in this 
book, Dresch claims that even here his imitation failed. The two 
books are quite dissimilar, he says, for Lélia is written from the 
feminine point of view, with sympathy for the heroine. But at 
no time does Gutzkow accord Wally sympathy, and the book 
is a plea for the emancipation of all mankind rather than of 
woman. Dresch is correct in this statement. Gutzkow was 
always seeking for the emancipation of humanity, and he would, 


* Riickblicke, op. cit., p. 21. 

QO. P. Schinnerer, Woman in the Life and Work of Guiskow, Columbia 
Univ. Press, (1924), pp. 86 f. “ Reprinted in Genzel, Werke, x, 168. 

® Gutzkow, Werke, rv, 242. 4 J. Dresch, op. cit., pp. 217 f. 
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of course, not be able to write with the same sympathy for 
woman as could George Sand. It is likewise true—as the critics 
are at pains to tell us—that Gutzkow, neither in Wally nor any 
other of his works, fought for free love. Laube even goes so far 
as to say that Gutzkow was ignorant of the claims of ‘‘Das junge 
Deutschland” in regard to the emancipation of the flesh.“ This 
is not true. Gutzkow knew very well what the followers of the 
movement were thinking. The point is that he found a broader 
interpretation for the term “emancipation of the flesh,” and did 
not limit it to a plea for “free love.” ““Woher,” he asks in Rick- 
blicke, “hatte man die Berechtigung genommen sich unter diesem 
Begriff (Emanzipation des Fleisches) nur die Entfesselung der 
Leidenschaften, die Zerstérung der Sitte vorzustellen?’’ Rather, 
Gutzkow claims emancipation to mean a return to the natural: 
Was konnte da die “Emanzipation des Fleisches” . . . anders verstanden sein, 
als die Wiedereinsetzung des Natiirlichen! Aber die Gesetze der Natur zum 
Massstab unserer Lebensverhiltnisse zu machen, war und ist ja die Losung der 
Zeit.* 


This larger interpretation of the term is what he found in 
George Sand and what he believed to be important in her 


writings. For this reason his imitation of her did not produce a 
story of unlicensed love, nor did it strive above all for the 
emancipation of woman; instead, it was a plea for the liberation 
of all mankind. 

However, it was not until 1838 that Gutzkow directly dis- 
cussed George Sand and so interpreted her doctrine, and the 
break in time is no doubt responsible for the fact that critics 
have so minimized George Sand’s influence upon his thought. 
But at this date he published Die literarischen Elfen, in which he 
portrays George Sand with an understanding that not only es- 
tablishes his ideas concerning her teachings, but that also shows 
the depth and sureness of his appreciation. The essay is a satire 
on the three literary schools of his day, each of which is visited 
by a child of the Elf-King of the Harz Mountains. Spekulantia, 
the youngest, visits Paris, where she meets Heine, Mundt, and 
—of most importance to herself and the reader—George Sand. 
It would appear that Gutzkow intended the visit of the elf-child 
to the greatest of living French writers to continue in the satiric 

“ Laube, Literatur, rv, 200-01.  Rackblicke, op. cit., p. 156. 

6 Tbid., pp. 156 and 157. 
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vein in which the preceding parts of the essay are written. What 
is of importance to our thesis is that, although he tried to do this, 
and actually opened the encounter between Spekulantia and 
George Sand in satiric terms, he was unable to continue on a 
caustic note." 

Yielding to her desire to meet George Sand, Spekulantia goes 
straight to her house and asks admission. Being refused, she 
follows her heroine to the Bourse and watches her, dressed in 
men’s clothing, playing the market. Here she meets Mundt, who 
is at the time vaunting George Sand’s feminist movement to the 
limit of his powers. But, alas, how does Spekulantia dare to tell 
him that she finds nothing of the real George Sand in his writ- 
ings!"* At last, the authoress herself writes to Spekulantia: “I 
have heard,”’ she says, “that you do not come to me out of curios- 
ity, but because your heart is troubled over the indifference 
which modern literature shows on matters of sex. I cannot give 
you a theory about modern literature. All I can do is lay before 
you the confessions of a woman’s full heart. Come to me, there- 
fore, tonight at ten on the balcony of the towers of Notre Dame, 
where we shall be lifted above the turmoil of the world.’”” 

From here on, all trace of the caustic drops out of the few 
remaining pages, and there follows a piece of writing as touch- 
ingly beautiful as anything that Gutzkow ever penned. He de- 
scribes George Sand as Spekulantia found her, standing under 
the open sky, looking down upon the city with its thousands of 
nebulous lights. She is again in men’s clothing, but she is young 
and beautiful and her apparel is of no consequence. It is her 
woman’s soul which she here bares to the elf-child, and Gutz- 
kow in so writing of her, describes her as he himself must often 
have dreamed of her. Love to George Sand is woman’s only 
sphere, and to Spekulantia’s relief she says this without a blush, 
for the love of which she speaks is nothing to be ashamed of. 
Like religion, love is emotion and sensation, never to be confined 
by restricting laws. So, too, literature must develop emotionally 
without the cut-and-dried dictates of a ‘‘Zeitgeist.”” But woman’s 


17 No doubt, it was this reversal of objectives that caused Dr. Freiburg- 
Riiter to criticise the way in which Gutzkow here blends a discussion of human 
progress with his thoughts on emancipation of the flesh. Cf. Der literarische 
Kritiker Karl Guizkow, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 101 f. 

18 Riickblicke, op. cit., pp. 247 f. 19 Tbid., p. 252. 
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love is not to hold her back—she is not to wait tear-stained, 
alone with her prayers, while her hero fares forth into adventure. 
Rather, love is to drive woman forward to common participation 
in man’s dangers and man’s thinking. Indeed, there are times 
when woman must surpass him: 

Und wir miissen sogar da, wo die Empfindungen der Minner stocken, wo sie 
sich der erblassenmachenden Sumpfluft des herzlosen Erwerges, dem Materialis- 


mus aussetzen, sie iiberfliigeln und auf unsre Wangen den Abglanz einer idea- 
lischen Welt fallen lassen . . .” 


Nor would George Sand fret over the criticism raised against a 
new order, for the new is soon old. The struggle is for universal 
truths by which the individual can develop more freely and with 
greater beauty and originality.** Such words could never have 
been written by an interpreter who gave prime importance to 
the sensual in George Sand’s doctrine. Gutzkow felt, rather, that 
the French woman, like himself, was striving for a free but not 
necessarily an unlicensed individual. In so writing he was fore- 
shadowing the George Sand of her maturer years: 

Und kennen, entschuldigen, richtig verstehen, ah, Madame, [the authoress 
standing in the starlight ends] das ist fiir jede Frau eine unerlissliche Aufgabe: 
wihrend alle die, welche zuriickbleiben, nicht zihlen und von uns verachtet 
werden sollten, wie jene Spartanerinnen, die unfruchtbaren Leibes waren. 


So much for Gutzkow’s poetic interpretation of George Sand! 
But this was not enough. The new George Sand, who later 
“changed her frock coat for a worker’s blouse,”™ continued to 
stir his imagination. When, three years later, he went to Paris, 
the burning desire which had been Spekulantia’s now became his 
own: 

Ich sah schon Manches, werde noch Vieles sehen, aber ich gestehe, dass mich 


vom ersten Schritt, den ich auf diese Strassen setzte, die Sehnsucht verfolgt, 
George Sand zu besuchen.” 


And the words that follow show that his ardor for the French 
authoress continued undiminished: 

Es ist nicht nétig, dass man mir einraumt, George Sand sei Frankreichs 
grésster, jetzt lebender Schriftsteller. Es ist nicht nétig, dass man bewundert, 


was Allen interessant erscheinen wird. Reizen muss Jeden, auch den Gegner, 
der Anblick einer Frau, die durch die Tiefe ihrer Ideen, die Poesie ihrer Anschau- 


% Tbid., p. 256. % Tbid., p. 256. 


™ Briefe aus Paris, Werke, vu, 94. % Tbid., p. 119. 
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ungen, den Glanz ihrer Darstellung Alles iibertrifft, was mit ihr in Frankreich 
wetteifert. Sie hat Werke geschrieben, die nur Erholungen von bedeutenderen 
Werken sind, aber nicht die Vollendung ihrer Schépfungen ist es allein, die uns 
an sie fesselt. Es ist die freie Hingebung an den Gedanken, die Aufopferung des 
Egoismus, ja selbst des Vorurteils und der Sitte an die edelsten Wallungen des 
Gefiihls.™ 


Like Spekulantia, Gutzkow also sought out his heroine’s 
house. “‘Nur den Kreis méchte ich sehen, wo sie walten, wissen, 
wohin ihr Auge fallt, wenn sie, von der Arbeit ihres Geistes er- 
schépt, das Fenster dffnet, um die Brust an der Luft zu kiihlen.’”™ 
He found her living in a small house in the rue Pigalle, sur- 
rounded by a garden and shielded by a large, new house which 
faced the street. Fortunately, there was a sign in the window of 
the new house: “Room for rent.’”’ With beating heart, Gutzkow 
rang the bell, asked about the room, and found to his chagrin 
that it faced, not George Sand’s garden, but the rue Pigalle. 
Nevertheless, he asked to see it—‘‘so konnt’ ich noch linger 
bleiben und den Ort iiberblicken, wo Spiridion, die Reise durch 
Frankreich, wo vielleicht schon Mauprat geschrieben ist.” He 
could not play his little game long. The concierge soon guessed 
that his interest lay not in the room over looking the street but 
in the little garden behind the house. But she was a kind woman 
and she gave our young author a peep into the hallowed ground. 
Together they went out into the garden and Gutzkow looked 
upon George Sand’s house. Alas, the blinds were drawn. Yet 
he stood rapt, absorbing the inspiration of her nearness. “Mitten 
im wirren Paris ein so stiller, kleiner Fleck, wo man lieben, dich- 
ten, die Welt verachten kann—ich rief mir die Nacht mit ihren 
Sternen, den Friihling mit seinen Bliiten auf diese idyllische 
Abgeschiedenheit herab und begriff den Geist, der in den Schrif- 
ten dieser merkwiirdigen Frau lebt, den Mut, es mit dem Urteil 
der Welt zu wagen.””?7 

These were the last romantic words that Gutzkow ever wrote 
about George Sand. He did not, as he had expected, get an invi- 
tation to one of her salons, but quite without ado, he must him- 
self have written to her, pressing upon her his desire for an inter- 
view. Judging from the enthusiasm of the foregoing passages, 
one’s mind pictures the pleasure that must have been his when 


* Tbid., p. 119. % Tbid., p. 120. 
% Ibid., p. 121. ® Tbid., pp. 121 and 122. 
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he received a letter from her, asking him to drop in some evening 
at the rue Pigalle. But if Gutzkow’s heart leapt at this invita- 
tion, he says nothing of his expectations in his Paris letters. No 
doubt, he suppressed all emotion, thinking better to excite his 
readers with his account of the visit. For, of course, he called 
immediately as George Sand bade. His reaction to this visit is one 
of the strangest confessions of Gutzkow’s life. A longing that 
for years had haunted him had been fulfilled; he sat with George 
Sand in her home and received her undivided attention, for no 
other guests were present. He discussed with her literature, poli- 
tics, the drama. One would have expected a rapturous outpouring 
of emotion that exceeded anything he had yet written of his 
Paris experiences. Instead, half way through a letter in which 
he has been discussing French life, he stops, and, opening a new 
paragraph, he writes: “And now I must admit that I have been 
to see George Sand.’’* There follows an account of his visit, as 
vivid a bit of writing as anything he has left us, yet so simple, so 
casually approached, that critics have yet to recognize the visit 
as an important event in Gutzkow’s life. To interpret his casual- 
ness, however, at its face value is to understand neither Gutzkow 
nor the depth of his feelings for George Sand. In reality, the 
story of his visit is a poignant revelation of both Gutzkow and 
his heroine. When, three years earlier, Heinrich Laube had asked 
Heine for an introduction to George Sand, his first crass words 
had disclosed his main interest in the authoress: “Who,” he 
asked, “is George Sand’s lover now?” Laube met George Sand 
at one of her gayest moments. She had just risen from her bed 
although it was two of an afternoon. While Chopin made choco- 
late for her on the hearth, the luminaries of the French literary 
world dropped in to chat, and Laube took an enthusiastic part 
in their conversation. Yet, strange to say, he affords the occasion 
but a few sentences in his Erinnerungen.*® Gutzkow, on the other 
hand, saw George Sand sitting alone before the fire. She was 
embroidering with her daughter and the light from the single 
lamp shed its faint rays on her work rather than on her face. 
Deep in the shadows of the room sat Chopin with a friend, silent, 





%8 Tbid., p. 226. 
* The visit is described in detail by Gustave Karpelés, to whom Laube re- 
counted the event forty years later. Cf. Karpelés, H. Laube, aus seinem Leben 
und aus seiner Zeit, Leipzig, 1899, p. 234 ff. 
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taking no part in the conversation, without, indeed, even being 
introduced to the stranger from across the Rhine. There are, 
Wladimir Karénine tells us, in his famous biography of George 
Sand, many descriptions of George Sand that date from the 
years when she lived with Chopin in the rue Pigalle. But despite 
the numerous authors who visited her here and who later de- 
scribed their meetings, it is Gutzkow’s visit alone which Karé- 
nine translates and incorporates in its entirety into his biography, 
giving not only the account of the visit, but the garden scene as 
well.*° This he would never have done had he not perceived—as 
the German biographers have failed to understand—that Gutz- 
kow’s visit is not only an important revelation of Gutzkow him- 
self, but of George Sand as well. 

Why, therefore, did Gutzkow describe his visit as if by after- 
thought? The answer to this question is not hard to find, for the 
visit did two things to the young German. In the first place, it 
deeply offended him. In the second, it gave him a penetrating 
glimpse at the true George Sand. Gutzkow had hoped to be re- 
ceived by his heroine as a rising young author, to exchange ideas 
with her, and to partake in the gay literary world of which she 
was a part. He had not wished to “drop in some evening when 
she was not otherwise engaged.” And having gone to see her, he 
hoped to stimulate her to an interest in himself. Neither hope 
was fulfilled. George Sand remained reserved, charming, in- 
finitely polite, but she no more allowed light and inspiration to 
illumine her thoughts than she let the lamp shine upon her face. 
Occasionally, she would drop her embroidery to poke the fire. 
Neither her daughter nor Chopin in the shadows of the room 
ever spoke. 

Yet here, face to face with him was the woman who had been 
a lodestar in Gutzkow’s thinking. As, one by one, topics fell dead 
upon their tongues, Gutzkow began to realize that he kindled not 
a spark of interest in her. The fact that he so deeply admired her, 
that he himself was an author of ever-widening influence meant 
nothing to her. When, later in the evening, he found himself 
alone in the darkness of the rue Pigalle, his young ego quite de- 
flated, all the ““Schwarmerei’”’ which he had felt for her was gone 
forever. Had he been less honest, he would never have mentioned 


* Wladimir Karénine, George Sand, sa Vie et ses Euores, Paris, 1912, m1, 
180 ff. 
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the visit in his writings. But Gutzkow was an author who ex- 
acted the same forthrightness from himself as he did from others. 
The truth that he had met her and had failed ‘‘must out.” But 
there was no need to blare the ugly fact across the pages. 

But did the visit end the admiration that he felt for her? By 
no means! And here again is proof of George Sand’s significance 
in his life. As he went down the hill of the rue Pigalle, with her 
voice still ringing in his ears, he forced himself to face the situa- 
tion squarely. She had received him only out of courtesy, and 
her extreme reserve was the result of fear that she be betrayed 
by a stranger. Although their meeting had miscarried, the fault 
was not George Sand’s. ““‘Were you disappointed in her as is 
everyone who meets her?”’ his friends clamored when he re- 
turned to them. “‘Nein,’’ Gutzkow answered honestly. “‘Ich habe 
sie anders gefunden, als ich dachte. Aber auch so hat sie mich um 
einen Blick in die Menschenseele reicher gemacht.’’ Because he 
had never expected to find in her the famous courtesan, he could 
answer as he did. Because he had always appreciated her true 
womanhood, he could understand her now behind the cold ex- 
terior. 

And what of her continued influence upon his thought? It is 
interesting to consider the notes jotted in his notebook shortly 
after the Paris trip. That these notes never came to fruition in 
the form of completed work is of no consequence—they show the 
trend of his thinking. Under the heading “Torheiten der Zeit” 
he names “Die gelehrten Frauen” and “Die emancipierten 
Frauen.” And in the unfinished scenarios, Die Blaustriimpfe and 
Le femme incomprise,™ as well as in the unpublished comedy, Die 
stille Familie,” he again satirizes the over-learned, emancipated 
woman. It is, of course, impossible to state how far George Sand 
influenced the thought behind these unfinished works, but it is 
probable that the quiet woman who sat embroidering in the 
little house in the rue Pigalle may have had her share in upset- 
ting his notions on liberated females. 

On Gutzkow’s return from Paris he entered upon the most 
successful stage of his career. As dramatist and short story writer 
he became a leader in German letters. The failure to understand 
" Cf. Houben, Studien. 


*® P. Miiller, Beitrage zur Wiirdigung von Karl Gutskow als Lustspieldichter, 
Diss. Marburg, 1910, p. 32 f. 
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and appreciate women, which Dresch finds in his earlier novels,” 
disappeared. His women characters develop life, interest, verve. 
This change, most critics agree, was the result of his contact with 
the brilliant and aristocratic Therese von Bacheracht, who now 
supplanted his simple-born wife in his affections. No doubt, 
Therese’s influence was a most important one, but there is also 
the possibility that George Sand had her share in broadening 
Gutzkow’s understanding of women. Certain it is that from this 
period on, Gutzkow’s writings became less satiric and symbolic 
and grew in realism. And in the short stories, Die Wellenbraut 
and Eine Phantasieliebe even Dresch concedes the influence of 
George Sand, as her writings passed from the romantic to the 
naturalistic.™ 

Perhaps, however, the most important thread of George 
Sand’s thinking which Gutzkow wove into his writings was the 
social thread. At the time of his Paris visit socialism was one of 
the vital issues of French thought, and Gutzkow’s analysis of 
this subject, which he published in his Briefe aus Paris, was 
hailed across the Rhine as one of the most comprehensive studies 
on socialism yet to appear in Germany.™ George Sand, under 
the influence of the socialist Pierre Leroux, was by now well 
launched on her social novels, a fact which Gutzkow well knew.” 
It is significant to find, therefore, that after his return to Ger- 
many social problems and especially class conflicts are his chief 
theme. From now on the workers come to take more and more 
prominence in his plots.*” Again, Therese von Bacheracht is said 
to have taught Gutzkow class consciousness, and so she may well 
have done, but it is hardly possible that she would have inspired 
him with sympathy for the proletariat. Gutzkow himself came 
from this class, and although he keenly felt its stigma, his sym- 
pathy was always with the underdog. It cannot be said, for this 
reason, that George Sand was the compelling force which turned 
him from romantic and symbolic themes to those dealing with 
class conflict. But George Sand, whom he esteemed the greatest 
of living French authors, was writing along these lines. He re- 
turned home filled with the thoughts which had influenced her, 
and inspired by contacts with men who were thinking with her. 

3 Op. cit., p. 218. * Dresch, op. cit., pp. 377 and 380, n. 6. 


%5 G. Kiihne, Portraits und Silhouetien, (1843). 
* Cf. note 23. #7 Dresch, op. cit., p. 379. 
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And while he did not say again, as he had once said of Wally, 
“Now I am going to copy George Sand,’’ it must have been stim- 
ulating to him to know that he and his heroine were working 
along common lines. And as, one by one, his characters became 
ever more real, as they, like George Sand, changed their make- 
believe frock coats for the laborer’s blouses, this thought must 
have strengthened Gutzkow in his struggle for the rights of the 
proletariat, and held his pen true to his resolves. 

Unfortunate it is that their lives never touched again, for 
another meeting might have opened George Sand’s eyes to 
Gutzkow’s deep feelings for her. But this was not to be, and in 
the one short and formal interview that she accorded him, 
George Sand no doubt felt that her duty to French hospitality 
was dispatched. Perhaps she was right, for Gutzkow knew how 
to take from her what she herself refused to give. Long years 
afterwards in his Riickblicke Gutzkow, in writing of his Paris 
experiences, mentions the names of the French authors whom he 
met there and who had influenced him,** and, lo, here, George 
Sand’s name, like Abou ben Adhem’s, led all the rest. 


GEORGE G. RATHJE 
Albion College 


% Riickblicke, op. cit., p. 297. 



































IS CHAUCER’S IRONY A MODERN DISCOVERY? 


“The gay, incomparably felicitous irony of Chaucer is as 
precious to us today as any other mark of his genius, yet between 
his generation and our own it lay unregarded, a quality which 
there were few to know, and very few to love.” This recent pic- 
turing of Chaucer’s irony as a violet only now uncovered from 
the moss of the centuries deserves to be scrutinized, if only in 
fairness to our ancestors, and all the more as it seems to repre- 
sent an opinion widely held. In one of the latest monographs on 
Chaucer, Professor Patch writes: “‘In the long history of the ap- 
preciation of Chaucer’s poetry, as it is spread before us in Miss 
Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allu- 
sion, one may see that understanding of his humor has been 
slow in developing. ‘It is not . . . until well on in the nineteenth 
century,’ Miss Spurgeon observes, ‘not indeed until Leigh Hunt 
wrote on it in 1846, that Chaucer’s humour seems to have met 
with any adequate recognition.””? Now it is possible, though 
unprovable, that we of this century recognize more of Chaucer’s 
jokes—more, perhaps, than he made—but it is certain that the 
invaluable roster of references which Miss Spurgeon herself col- 
lected, and those which others have since supplied, offer abun- 
dant proof that not only Chaucer’s broad mirth but his slyest 
innuendo never at any time dwelt among the untrodden ways of 
criticism. 

Since it is the ironic flavor of Chaucer’s humor which is felt 
to be the modern discovery I shall concern myself here mainly 
with the history of its recognition. In doing so I shall keep in 
mind that both ‘irony’ and ‘humor’ did not develop their com- 
plex present-day meanings until at least the mid-eighteenth 
century. When Miss Spurgeon stated that Thomas Warton was 
the first to associate the poet’s art with our idea of humor she 
was writing not about Chaucer appreciation, but about seman- 
tics.* ‘Irony,’ even in the narrower senses of verbal ambiguity 


1 David Worcester, The Art of Satire (Harvard University Press, 1940), 
p. 95, * On Rereading Chaucer (Harvard University Press, 1939), p. 5. 

* Caroline F. E. Spurgeon: Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism & 
Allusion 1357-1900 (Cambridge University Press, 1925), 1: cxxxix; Warton: 
Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser (London, 1754), p. 228. For the 
history of the word ‘irony’ see G. G. Sedgwick: Of Irony, Especially in Drama 
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and understatement, is a rare pedant’s term in English until the 
Victorian age. The NED lists one appearance as early as 1502 
but the word is not popular until after the writings of Bishop 
Thirlwall. With reference to Chaucer I find no earlier use of the 
term than in a note of Thomas Gray’s, about 1760, where, 
ironically enough, the immediate application is to Lydgate.‘ 
Nevertheless, long before Gray, readers were smiling with Chau- 
cer at the incongruities of his pilgrims, exploring his hidden 
satire, and experiencing the curious grim elation that comes from 
the witnessing of an irony of circumstance. 

Among Chaucer’s contemporaries or immediate successors, 
the illuminator of the Ellesmere MS, at least, was aware of the 
poet’s humor. Mr. Edward F. Piper, in his study of the illustra- 
tions to the Prologue, stresses the artist’s appreciation of “Chau- 
cer’s use of costume to express personality,” of his realism and 
his comic drama. As if to ensure that readers should not be mis- 
led by the quietness of Chaucer’s reference to the monk’s jingling 
bridle, the embellisher hangs on the monk’s horse a profusion of 
bells and bosses from ears to crupper. The cook’s mormal is a 
major wound, and both the miller’s thumbs are gilded.* One 
might add, to Mr. Piper’s observations, that the most prominent 
object in the physician’s miniature is not simply a ‘green flask 
... introduced . . . as a professional object’ (p. 248) but a ‘hip- 
pocras’ shining with gold cordial; the pardoner is made distinctly 
effeminate, by an exaggeration of his vernicle and his locks, and 
his ‘male’ is so big it hangs like a feed-bag around his horse’s 
neck; the monk’s hounds are large, sleek, and expensively 
adorned; and the prioress’ forehead is almost grotesquely broad, 
and her red beads very conspicuous—though curiously the 
brooch is missing.* Having in mind the limitations of manuscript 
illumination, one is inclined to credit the illustrator with the 





(University of Toronto Press, 1935), Chap. 1. The basis of Spurgeon’s generaliza- 
tions about this phase of Chaucer appreciation may be traced in T. R. Louns- 
bury, Studies in Chaucer (New York, Harper, 1892) m1: ch. vii. 

‘ Thos. Gray: “Metrum. Some Remarks on the Poems of John Lydgate,” 
dated by Spurgeon 1760-61, first published Works, ed. T. J. Mathias (London, 
Shakespeare Press, 1814), 11: 70 ff: “Lydgate seems to have been by nature of a 
more serious and melancholy turn of mind than Chaucer; yet one here and there 
meets with a stroke of satire and irony which does not want humour. ...” 

5 “The Miniatures of the Ellesmere Chaucer,” PQ m1, (1924), 241-56. 

® The Ellesmere Chaucer, B.M. MS Facs. 158, vol. 1: 137; m: 142, 73, 152. 
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determination to see that Chaucer’s subtleties were properly ap- 
preciated. In one instance it may even be that he has caught a 
joke we have all since missed. He drew the shipman’s beard as 
nothing more than a small drooping ‘ounce.’ Is it possible that 
the line so often quoted simply for its picturesqueness, 


With many a tempest hadde his berd been shake, 


carries as well the jest that the whiskers of Peter Rysshenden, 
or whoever he was, looked as wispy as if the North Sea gales had 
blown most of them away?’ 

Fifteenth century allusions tend, it is true, to present a sol- 
emn Chaucer, a learned and moral rhetorician. It is not certain, 
however, that Lydgate “ascribed most qualities to Chaucer ex- 
cept imagination and humour” (Spurgeon, xciv). When, in the 
Prologue to his Seige of Thebes, Lydgate spoke of the “crafty 
writinge of his sawes swete” and his “Sugrid mouthe,” he may 
have been thinking of Chaucer’s irony as well as of his polished 
artistry, and certainly, in the same poem, Lydgate, who was 
more than Ritson’s “drivelling monk,’ contrives a very fair 
resurrection of Harry Bailly, including his chaffing humor.® In 
his Bycorne and Chichevache, too, he refers appreciatively to the 
Wife of Bath and makes good use of the ironical envoy to the 
Clerk’s Tale. Like Lydgate was the author of the Tale of Beryn; 
scarcely a humorist in his own right, he yet missed few of the 
subtleties of comic characterization in the General Prologue.® 

Among the Scottish Chaucerians, Dunbar was certainly in- 
fluenced by the robust humor of the Wife of Bath, and Henry- 
son, however heavily he approached the story of Criseyde, never- 
theless owed something to the anthropomorphic laughter of the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale for his Fables and, as Miss Eleanor Hammond 
has phrased it, generally reflected a “‘quiet amused penetration” 
which took “something of its form and pressure from Chaucer.’’” 

7 Ibid. u, 147; CT, 1, 406, F. N. Robinson, Chaucer’s Complete Works 
(Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1933). 

* Ed. Erdmann, EETS, extra ser. No. 108 (1911), lines 57, 52. 

* His knight is more of an ironist than Chaucer’s; see ed. Furnivall, EETS, 
extra ser. No. 105 (1909), lines 263-66. For an appreciative analysis of the 
Chaucerian elements, see E. J. Bashe, “The Prologue of The Tale of Beryn,” 
PQ xu (1933), 1-16. 

10 English Verse Between Chaucer and Surrey (Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1927), p. 25. 
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As for the more elaborate ironies, we should remember that 
John Shirley, long before Professor Braddy, suspected satiric 
allegories in some of Chaucer’s earlier poems, and would appear 
to have been recording traditions which went back to Chaucer’s 
own day." It is also possible to deduce, from the numerous 
marginalia in Chaucer MSS and incunabula, that many of 
Chaucer’s early readers were especially attracted to his humor. 
A great many, perhaps most, of the nota bene’s, and other marks 
of emphasis occur opposite the witty proverbs of Pandarus or 
the Wife of Bath, and a number are plainly there to call attention 
to ironies, as when the friar in the Summoner’s Tale protests 


But that I nolde no beest for me were deed.” 


For the sixteenth century Miss Spurgeon herself presented suffi- 
cient examples to contradict her own conclusions. Hawes de- 
tected that, however moral Chaucer might be, he often taught 
through satire “for he was expert / In eloquent terms subtyll and 
couert,’’ and Hawes distinguished between sententious tales and 
those which were simply “glade and mery.’’* Even the tough 
Skelton delighted in such a nice touch as Thopas’ ‘semely nose’ 
and borrowed it to affix to a flyting rival.“ That the satires of 


Douglas and Lyndesay, for all their crudeness, are still in part 
entertaining is a testimony to the pervasive influence of Chau- 
cer’s humor. The author of The Pilgryms Tale (ante 1540) quotes 
with obvious relish one of the Wife of Bath’s most disarming 
ironies, the opening lines of her story.” And all this is a genera- 
tion before the first recognition, according to Miss Spurgeon, of 
anything even “pleasant, lively, amusing” in Chaucer (I: xcvi), 


™ See Robinson, p. 971b. 

12 There is a mark opposite this line (C7: m1: 1842), in old ink, in a Rylands 
copy, 13880, of Speght’s ed. of Chaucer (Islip, 1598), fol. 41. The marginalia are 
ascribed to Wm. Trone. Especially interesting for its marginalia is a B. M. copy 
of Wm. Thynne’s ed. (1532), with a MS date 1540, in the same hand, on the 
title-page (B.M. 644.m.2). See also infra, note 25. 

18 See extract from “Example of Vertu’’ (1504) in Spurgeon, and Passetyme 
of Pleasure (1506), ed. Mead, EETS, orig. ser. No. 173 (1928), line 1330; cp. 
Spurgeon, xciv. 

“4 “Skelton Lauriate Defend Agenst M. Garnesche Challenger, et Cetera” 
(1510); John Skelton, Works, ed. Dyce (London, Rodd, 1843), 1, 117, lines 39-40; 
cp. CT: vu: 729. 

% Reprtd. by Francis Thynne, Animaduersions (1598); see ed. Furnivall, 
CSP 2-13 (1876), App. 1, p. 79, line 93 ff., & cp. CT m: 857-81. 
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Leland, who has been regularly listed with the dullards who 
saw in Chaucer only the crude theological reformer (Spurgeon, 
xx), was actually the first recorded critic who wrote specifically 
of the characteristically masked and playful quality of Chaucer’s 
satire. Recounting the story that Chaucer lived in France dur- 
ing the last years of Richard’s reign, Leland remarked: 


tum praeterea eadem opera omnes veneres, lepores, delicias sales, ac postremo 
gratias linguae Gallicae tam alte coimbibisse, quam cuiquam vix credible.” 


Two hundred years before Warton, at least one critic spoke of 
Chaucer’s wit in terms of delicacy, lightsome saltiness, and /’es- 
prit de gaulois. 

From the Elizabethans Miss Spurgeon withheld any deeper 
understanding of Chaucer’s temperament than that he was 
‘lively’ and ‘amusing.’ Actually many of them delighted not only 
in recalling Chaucerian examples of what Puttenham called “the 
dry mock’? but also in analyzing the essentially ironic flavor of 
Chaucer’s mature work. They thought of him as ‘a right VVicleu- 
ian,’ it is true (and so should we if we believed he had written 
“The Plowman’s Tale’’), but as a Wiclifite who, like Erasmus, 
was compelled by the times to conceal his criticism in disarming 
pleasantries and cautious ambiguities. Foxe is typical: 
vnder shadowes couertly, as vnder a visoure, he suborneth truth, in such sorte, 
as both priuely she may profite the godly-minded, and yet not be espyed of the 
craftye aduersarie: And therefore the Byshops, belike, takyng hys workes but 


for iestes and toyes, in condemnying other bookes, yet permitted his bookes to 
be read." 


Reginald Scot, similarly, describes Chaucer as, in the opening of 


% Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis (c. 1545), first prtd. in Hall’s 
ed. (Oxford, 1709), p. 420. 

17 E.g. (1) John Ferne, Blazon of Gentrie (1586), refs. to “purchase being 
better than rentes,’’ recorded by F. B. Williams, Jr., “Unnoted Chaucer Allusions 
1550-1650,” PQ xvi: 68; (2) Unknown (c. 1590), ref. to Prioress’ French, re- 
corded Williams, ibid., 69; (3) Geo Gascoigne, Posies, 2nd ed. (London, Smith, 
1575), sign. Eiiij (flippant allusion to Criseyde’s doubtful virginity, and Lollius) ; 
(4) Gabriel Harvey, Marginalia, ed. Moore Smith (Stratford, Shak. Head, 
1913), App. m1, p. 228, marginalium beside CYT in a ist ed. of Speght’s Chaucer: 
“Two notable discourses of cunning withowt effect”—an admirable summary 
of the essential structural ironies of the tale. See ibid., p. 228, for a similar remark 
on the MancT. 

18 John Foxe, Ecclesiasticall History Contaynyng the Actes & Monumentes, 
. .. 2nd ed. (London, Daye, 1570), m: 965. 
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the Wife of Bath’s Tale, deriding clerical folly ‘as the time would 
suffer him.” The Elizabethan view is most fully stated by 
William Webbe: 

He by his delightsome vayne, so gulled the eares of men with his deuises, that 
. .. without controllment, myght hee gyrde at the vices and abuses of all states, 
and gawle with very sharp and eger inuentions, which he did so learnedly and 
pleasantly, that none therefore would call him into question. For such was his 
bolde spyrit, that what enormities he saw in any he would not spare to pay them 
home, eyther in playne words, or els in some prety and pleasant couert, that the 


simplest might espy him.” 


We today would be more inclined to apply such a description to 
Swift than to Chaucer, but Webbe’s insistence that Chaucer’s 
ironic method had a critical motive is implicit in much recent 
criticism* and has quite as much textual and historical evidence 
to support it as the popular Victorian interpretation of Chau- 
cer’s irony as the reflection of a philosophic aloofness. It is partly 
because the latter view tends to persist as a tradition that the 
Elizabethan critics have been slighted. 

We are likewise unduly patronizing towards the seventeenth 
century commentators. It is not true that they did not recognize 
the ‘lightness and delicacy’ of Chaucer’s humor.” Though Chau- 
cer is now, said Edward Phillips in 1675, to many simply “not 
unpleasing for his facetious way, which joyn’d with his old 
English intertains them with a kind of Drollery,” yet he is still 
“by some few admir’d for his real worth.”™ And there were 
many more in the century than Phillips probably knew of, who 
laughed with Chaucer rather than at him and continued to de- 


1° Discouerie of Witchcraft (London, Brome, 1584), bk. 4, ch. 12, p. 88. Cp. 
Thomas Lodge: “Chaucer in pleasant vain can rebuke sin vncontrold, & though 
he be lauish in the letter, his sence is serious’; ““Reply to Stephen Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse’’ (1579), Works, ed. Gosse (Glasgow, Hunterian Club, 1883), 
1: 15. 

%° A Discourse of English Poetrie (1586), Arber Reprint (Westminster, Con- 
stable, 1895), p. 32. 

* E.g. in the criticism of J. M. Manly, Edith Rickert, A. Brandl, H. B. 
Hinckley, & G. K. Chesterton. It is explicit in the following studies: G. R. 
Stewart, “The Moral Chaucer,’”’ Essays in Criticism, University of California 
Pubs. in Engl., 1 (1929), 92 seg.; Fritz Krog, Studien zur Chaucer und Langland, 
Angl. Forsch. (Heidelberg, 1928); G. Lange, “Geoffrey Chaucer als Hof - und 
Gelegensheitdichter,” Archiv. . . . CLVIII (1930), 36-54. 

2 See Spurgeon, liii-liv, & Lounsbury mz: 238. 
% Theatrum Poetarum (London, Smith), “prefatory Discourse,’’ sign. **2b. 
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light in that strange mixture of insouciance and seriousness 
which the Elizabethans had found in him. Just before the cen- 
tury’s beginning Speght had written: 


In the Tales is shewed the state of the Church, the Court, and Countrey; with 
such Art and cunning, that although none could denie himselfe to be touched, 
yet none durst complaine that he was wronged.™ 


In his 1602 edition Speght introduced marginal ‘hands’ pointing 
to specific ‘touches’ as well as to proverbs admired by the times.* 
John Davies, in his Microcosmos, similarly spoke of Chaucer as 
loving “to Test . . . in earnest,’”* and Thomas Fuller conceives of 
him as 


so tickling Religious-Orders with his éales, and yet so pinching them with his 
truths, that Friers in reading his books, know not how to dispose their faces be- 
twixt crying and laughing.” 


In a “‘Historiola de nostro Chaucero” written probably as early 
as 1687 but first published in the 1740 edition of Cave’s Scrip- 
torum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Litteraria, Henry Warton (one 
of the really learned scholars of the Restoration) said of Chaucer 
that 


primus enim omnium Linguae nostrati sordes exussit, nitorem intulit, & larga 
vocum molliorum aliundé invectarum supellectile ditavit... Hinc graviores 
Ecclesie Romane superstitiones & errores acerbé sepiis vellicat; corruptam 
ineptissimis commentis Disciplinam Ecclesiasticam luget. (My emphasis.) 


Moreover, the comments of the century record continued ap- 
preciation of specific nuances. Ben Jonson understood and 
adapted Chaucer’s jokes about the Prioress’ French and the old 


™ Thos. Speght: The Workes of ... Geffrey Chavcer... (1598). I quote 
from the 2nd ed. (London, Islip, 1602), “The Argument to the Prologues,”’ 
sign. A. ii. 

% E.g. Speght, fols. 35, 39. See L. B. Wright: “William Painter and the 
Vogue of Chaucer as a Moral Teacher,’’ MP 31 (1934), 166. Wright shows that 
Painter, in Chaucer New Painted (c. 1623), used Chaucer’s reputation as a quip- 
ster to sell a haphazard collection of wise-saws. 

*In 1603. Noted by R. P. Bond, J. W. Bowyer, etc.: “A Collection of 
Chaucer Allusions,” Stud. in Philol. xxvm1 (1931), 483. 

*” Church-History of Britain (London, Williams, 1655), bk. rv, p. 152. Fuller 
himself used the phrase ‘iest-earnest’ to describe an irony; see ibid, ‘Note to the 
Reader.’ 

* Wm. Cave, op. cit., 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1740), m, App., 13-14. The “His- 
toriola” is here ascribed to Archbp. Tenison, but for authorship & date see 
Spurgeon, 1: 261, mr: iv: A: 78-80, & Dict. Nat. Biog., “Henry Wharton.” 
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friendship between doctors and apothecaries,”® and as the cen- 
tury continues, such allusions become, together with references 
to the over-busy lawyer and the physician’s ‘gold in cordial,’ 
clichés of the humorists.*® That bland glutton and merry gloser 
of texts, the friar of the Summoner’s Tale, was naturally a favor- 
ite with the religious disputants. The great Wentworth made use 
of him, and the precocious Cambridge rector, Henry Foulis.™ 
In 1643 an anonymous Roundhead exclaimed 


This is like old Chaucers tale of a Fryar, whose belly was his god, he would feed 
upon the sweetest, Mutton, Goose, and Pig, but a pitifull man! he would have 
no creature killed for him, not he. 


The Cavaliers read their Chaucer too and dressed themselves in 
the feathers of his wit. “I. Chaucer junior” lampooned a dull 
Puritan versifier with a mock-biography partly composed of 
some of the best shafts from the Prologue: 


A Clerke of Oxenford he was tho, 

That vnto Logicke had long ygoe .. . 

Now is it not of God a ful fayre grace, 

That such a lewde mans wit shall pace 

The wisdome of an heape of learned men... ® 


2° The New Inne (London, Harper, 1631) (acted 1629), Act II, sc. ii; “The 
Magnetick Lady”’ (acted 1632), m1, iv, Workes (London, Meighen, 1640), Vol. 
1, sign, E2b. Gifford, in his 1875 ed. of Jonson, commenting on the latter passage 
remarks that “Jonson seems to have had Chaucer at his finger’s end’’ (Gifford 
v1: 60). 

3° For men who ‘semed bisier’ than they were see (1) Jonson, “Loves Wel- 
come at Bolsover’’ (acted 1634), Workes, 1: 282, sign. Pp. (ed. Gifford-Cunning- 
ham, m1: 221)—first recorded by T. S. Graves, “Some Chaucer Allusions (1561- 
1700),’’ Stud. in Philol. xx (1923), 472; (2) Wentworth’s letter to Coke, Dec. 14, 
1635, prtd. in Thos. Wentworth (Earl of Strafforde), Letters and Dispatches, ed. 
W. Knowler (London, Bowyer, 1740), 1: 497; (3) Richard Flecknoe (1653)—see 
Spurgeon m1: iv: 72. 

* Wentworth, op. cit. m: 145; Foulis, The History of ... our Pretended 
Saints, 1662, pp. 80, 99—recorded by B. Harris, “Some Seventeenth-century 
Chaucer Allusions,’”’ PQ xvi (1939), 399. See also Harris, ibid., 402, for a similar 
reference by Henry Care (1682), and 400, for an adaptation by Foulis of Chau- 
cer’s lines about the dieting doctor. 

* “Powers to be Resisted: or A Dialogue...” (London, Overton), pp. 
39-40; B.M. Collect. of Pamphlets No. 136. Milton quoted the lines about the 
Friar’s “sweet’”’ hearing of confession (CT: 1, 221-23) in Of Reformation Touch- 
ing Church-Discipline (1641); see Works, ed. Hale, pp. 35-36. 

* Recorded by Louis B. Wright, “A ‘Character’ from Chaucer in a Seven- 
teenth Century Satire,” MLN xxv (1929), 365-66. 
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That industrious squire of Westmoreland, Richard Brathwait, 
had early in the century written and, in 1665, published some 
Comments upon Chaucer’s Tales of the Miller & the Wife of Bath 
which, though mainly paraphrases of the obvious, include a num- 
ber of enthusiastic notations upon ironies that he is anxious 
other readers should enjoy. A typical example is his suggestion 
that Chaucer, in picturing the leisurely toilet of Nicholas, 
“glaunceth wittily at the delicacy or effeminate privacy of this 
Scholer,” and Brathwait draws a moral which, if pat for the 
Protestants, might yet have been present in Chaucer’s mind: 

(By inference he) glanceth at the pride of the Clergy . . . For if a poor Parish- 


Clerk must be curiously dressed, as to have his hair curled ... what may we 
think of those, whose Revenues were greater . . . * 


There were readers too who savored the structural ironies of 
Chaucer’s stories. Bryan Twyne, the Oxford antiquarian, suc- 
cinctly if ungrammatically described the Pardoner’s Tale as “‘of 
3 drunken gluttons y* went about to kill death, and was killed 
by it,’** and Samuel Butler planned to adapt the central con- 
tretemps of the Shipman’s Tale by drawing the character of a 
banker who 
borrows the King’s money of his officers to break his laws with, as Chaucer’s 


fryar borrow’d money of a merchant to corrupt his wife with, and makes him 
pay for his own injury.* 


Thomas Nash enjoyed the ironies of plot in the tales of the 
summoner, merchant, nun’s priest, manciple, and others,*’ and 
some appreciation of the use of allegory for humorous effect, in 
the House of Fame, was shown by Bishop John Hacket, who ana- 
lyzed the third book to reveal how by “pretty Fiction” and 
“pleasant Art” Chaucer made fun of “the Giddiness of Common 
Talk.”38 


* (London, 1665), p. 13 (CT: 1: 3312-24). For date of writing see Spurgeon 
xxxvi, & her introduction to the CSP reprint of Brathwait, ser. 2, No. 33 (1901). 
See also his comments on CT: 1: 3284-86 (p. 12), 3308 (p. 13), 3328-30 (p. 14), 
and his notation of the dramatic irony of the anticipated kiss in 3679-84 (p. 25). 
These passages are not displayed in Spurgeon’s 500 Years . . . T. R. Lounsbury 
dismissed Brathwait’s comments as “barren’’; op. cit. m1: 90. 

* Recorded by Spurgeon 1: 182, where the allusion is dated 1608-44. 

* Recorded by Spurgeon 1: 243, where the allusion is dated c. 1667. 

7 Quaternio . . . (1633); see L. B. Wright, op. cit., 171n. 

8 Scrinia Reserata . . . (London, Lowndes, 1693), m: 221-22. The date of 
composition is nearer 1650 (see Dict. Nat. Biog., “John Hacket”’). 
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Some of our misconceptions about seventeenth century criti- 
cism may spring from too ready an assumption that Dryden’s 
preface to his Fables represents the “first . . . careful criticism of 
Chaucer’ or even the most appreciative comment of his period. 
It is true that here and elsewhere Dryden left a memorable testi- 
mony to Chaucer’s healthy vigor and breadth of vision (finding 
in Chaucer many of the qualities which Professor Patch feels to 
be characteristic of his humor); it is also true that in sensitivity 
to the characteristic irony of Chaucer, as to his melody and 
his tenderness, Dryden was singularly behind his own and Eliza- 
bethan times. It was Dryden, certainly, who said of Chaucer 
that ‘As he knew what to say, so he knows also when to leave 
off,” but it was also Dryden who, a few pages later, added that 
“Sometimes . . . he runs riot, like Ovid, and knows not when he 
has said enough.’’° Dryden could not have been Dryden without 
being a lover of irony, of “fine Raillery . . . the nicest and most 
delicate touches of satire’: 

How easie it is to call Rogue and Villain, and that wittily? But how hard to make 
a Man appear a Fool, a Blockhead, or a Knave without using any of those op- 
probrious terms? To spare the grossness of the Names, and to do the thing yet 


more severely, is to draw a full Face, and to make the Nose and Cheeks stand 
out, and yet not to employ any depths of shadowing.“ 


But these remarks were not made apropos of Chaucer, or even 
of the Romans (though they appeared in his dedication to the 
Juvenal translations) but in flattery of the lordly nonentity 
whose patronage he sought. ‘“‘This [Raillery], my Lord, is your 
particular Talent, to which even Juvenal could not arrive.” 
When Dryden sought a classical affinity for Chaucer he found 
him not in Horace, who “barely grins . . . and, as Scaliger says, 
only shews his white teeth,” but in the rough pioneer, Ennius, 


* Spurgeon, introduction xxxvii; cp. Mark van Doren, The Poetry of John 
Dryden (New York, Harcourt, 1920), pp. 276 ff. Over-praise of Dryden as a 
Chaucer critic reaches its peak in J. H. Hippisley: Chapters on Early English 
Literature (London, Moxon, 1837), 1: 42, g.v. & Lounsbury’s protests, mz: 103, 
360. 

“© “Preface,” Fables Ancient & Modern (London, Tonson, 1700), Sign. *B2 
*C2; reprtd. W. P. Ker, Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1926), 1: 258, 265. 

“ “Discourse Concerning... SATIRE,’’ Satires of Juvenal & Persius 
(London, Tonson, 1693), xli (dedication to the Earl of Dorset); reprtd. Ker, 
11: 92-93. 
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or the “‘well-natur’d” but garrulous Ovid.” Far more than other 
seventeenth century commentators Dryden coarsened or over- 
simplified Chaucer’s humor. The Troilus, for example, is pri- 
marily “a Satyr on the Inconstancy of Women,’ and the fab- 
liaux are simply “gross ribaldry.”’ This insensibility naturally 
interfered with the accuracy of his modernizations. Thomas War- 
ton pointed out how Dryden entirely misrepresented an image in 
the ‘“‘Knight’s Tale” and “turned it to a satire on the church.” 
Where Chaucer had written 


Contek, with blody knyf and sharp manace. 
Al ful of chirkyng was that sory place, 


Dryden translated, 


Contest with sharpen’d knives in cloysters drawn, 
And all with blood bespread the holy lawn.“ 


Significantly, those lines in the tale which are most likely to be 
touched with irony were by Dryden either obscured or entirely 
omitted.“ 

Dryden’s failure to catch the delicacies of Chaucer’s humor 


tended temporarily to lower the quality of Chaucer criticism in 
the early part of the next century, for Dryden’s remarks were 
taken to be the final word by the scribbling “transmogrifiers.” 
To many he was still nothing more than “‘our English Ennius,” 


* See preface to Fables, sign. *B1, & passim, & “Postcript to the Reader,” 
The Works of Virgil (London, Tonson, 1697), p. 621, Ker m: 254, 241). Even the 
comparison to Ovid was not new; Deschamps had made it 300 years before; see 
uores, ed. Saint-Hilaire (Paris, Didot, 1880), m: 138, line 3, “Autre Balade.”’ 

* “Preface,’’ Troilus & Cressida . . . (London, Tonson, 1679), sign. A4b; Ker 
1: 203. 

“ Warton, History of English Poeiry (London, Dodsley, 1774), 1: 358n; 
Chaucer, CT: 1: 2003-04; Dryden, “Palamon and Arcite,” bk. m, lines 571-72, 
Works, ed. G. R. Noyes (Cambridge Riverside Press, 1909), p. 767. 

“ E.g., the characteristic Chaucerism, “With many a florin he the hewes 
boughte,”’ is omitted, and the most realistic of the murals in the Temple of Mars 
are deprived of their hearty grotesqueness (with Sir Walter Scott’s approval; 
see his ed. of Dryden’s Works |Edinburgh, Ballantyne, 1808], 1: 498-99). See 
“Palamon and Arcite,’’ m: 524 ff. Similarly, Dryden missed the mock-heroic 
comedy in the NPT and excised the rooster’s pedantries. See “The Cock and the 
Fox,” passim, and G. Saintsbury: Dryden (Macmillan, 1912), p. 159. 

“ Samuel Cobb, “Poetae Britannici. A Poem,” British Poets, B.M. Pamphl. 
643.1.24.(5), p. 10, dated by Spurgeon 1700. 
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noted for “Crotchets, Puns, and merry Stories’’*’ and “leering 
Glee.”“* As Miss Spurgeon herself observed, however (liii), the 
neo-classicists had already begun to apply to Chaucer the word 
‘wit’ apparently with its modern connotation of an ingenious and 
polished joker. What has not been sufficiently stressed is that a 
far broader appreciation of Chaucer’s humor appeared in the 
biographical preface to the Urry edition of 1721. Written by 
John Dart, another antiquarian curate, it is dismissed by the 
Dictionary of National Biography as a “ridiculous memoir,” and, 
in part it is; yet in respect to Chaucer’s humor, Dart fused the 
best judgment of his own time, that Chaucer was “a pleasant 
Wit” who wrote with “gay humour” and “gallantry,” with the 
Elizabethan interpretation of him as a subtle and cautious satir- 
ist. ‘He was a true Master of Satyr . . . not incapable of writing 
in the Horation way... ,” but 

The Persons levelled against, and the Crimes exposed, would not allow of the 
severe Scourge Juvenal made use of, nor was there such a variety of Follies as 
Horace facetiously exploded: Not but that Chaucer had a Scene of Vice in the 
Court of that time, capable of supplying him with matter sufficient for the 
sharpest strokes of Satyr: but he was wise enough not to exasperate a Court 


by which he was supported, and in which he had interest little enough to skreen 
himself from malice without provoking it.” 


After Urry’s edition there is a steady growth in appreciation 
of Chaucer’s “archness,”®® his “‘quaint Festivity,’®' and the 
“cunning hand” of his satire. Addison, it is true, cannot be said 


‘7 See Richmond P. Bond, “Some Eighteenth Century Chaucer Allusions,” 
Stud. in Philol. xxv (1928), 319, “A Letter from the Dead Thomas Brown to the 
Living Heraclitus’ (London, 1704). 

“8 See “An Excellent Ballad. To the Tune of Chevy-Chace,” by “Dr. 
Darrell,” in Wm. Hone, Every-Day Book and Table Book (London, Tegg, 1831), 
11: 298-99. The ‘ballad’ was written ante 1760 and first prtd. 1764 (see Spurgeon 
1: 417). 

«9 “Life of Geoffrey Chaucer,’’ Chaucer’s Works (London, Lintot, 1721), 
sign. b2, e3, E3-f. Spurgeon’s extract omits some of the pertinent phrases here 
(1: 360). See also DNB, “John Dart.” 

5° See “The Apotheosis of Milton,’’ Gentleman’s Magazine, vir (1738), 233. 

5t Wm. Hawkins, “An Essay on Genius,’’ Dramatic & Other Poems (Oxford, 
Jackson, 1758), 11: 231. See also the comparison of Chaucer and Marot in The 
Universal Museum ... (1765), p. 422, recorded by Richard C. Boys, “Some 
Chaucer Allusions, 1705~98,”” PQ xvi (1938), 266. 

52 Mark Akenside, “For a Statue of Chaucer at Woodstock,’’ [R. Dodsley], 
A Collection of Poems . . . By Several Hands (London, Hughs, 1758), v1: 31. 
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to have perceived the literary kinship between himself and 
Chaucer, but Pope was more appreciative than is generally 
thought. Like Dryden, of course, his modernizations were pat- 
ronizing in spirit, and in general blunted the delicacies of Chau- 
cer’s humor but, at least, the selections he “polished” were 
chosen to display the very finest examples of Chaucer’s satiric 
art. Though his “January and May’’ played havoc with the ironic 
framework of the ‘“‘Merchant’s Tale,”’ it is a remarkable example 
of Pope’s precocious juvenilia in its recreation of this, the most 
sardonic and ‘contrived’ of Chaucer’s works. In the course of his 
rendition, too, Pope can often be seen carefully preserving some 
of Chaucer’s most characteristic and adroit turns of phrase.™ 
Later (1714), he made a free and fluent adaptation of the third 
book of the “‘House of Fame,” to which he had been attracted 
by Chaucer’s neat allegory of the ironies of Fame’s rewards. His 
“Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” however, failed to catch some of 
the nicer ambiguities,** and Dame Allison is “‘transmogrified” 
into a mere flippant apologist for her sex. Pope retained an inter- 
est in Chaucer throughout his life, and on his deathbed, in one 
of his last letters, he could still make a spontaneous and amusing 
adaptation of an apparent whimsy in the “‘Knight’s Tale.””® 
Further evidence of neo-classical interest in Chaucer’s humor 
could be drawn from the several other modernizations of the 
time, and the translations of the latter into French after the mid- 
century. Here there is space only to mention a contributor to the 
1741 Tales of Chaucer modernized by several hands, George Ogle. 
Himself a translator and imitator of Horace, he boldly ranked 


53 See Pope, Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, 1: 125, esp. lines 57-58 (cp. CT: rv: 
1317-18), and Gifford’s comments, 123n-124n. 

“4 E.g., CT: m1: 20, 46, 429-30; see Elwin ed., 1: 163 ff., & Austin Warren, 
Alex. Pope as Critic (Princeton University Press), p. 125, & Lounsbury, m: 
180-181. 

8 CT: 1: 2835-36 (in a letter to Lord Orrery, Apr. 10, 1744, Works, ed. 
Elwin-Courthope [London, Murray, 1872], vir: 518). Austin Warren, ibid., 226, 
feels that “‘we would hardly, today, think it in the best taste to paraphrase lines 
from the Knight’s Tale for humorous purpose’’—a remark which reveals a pro- 
found ignorance both of the tone of the “Knight’s Tale’’ and of good taste in 
dying. Someone, probably Henry Fielding, in this period adapted Chanticleer’s 
mistranslation of mudier est hominis confusio; see “A Pleasaunt Balade . . .”” by 
“Dan Jeffrey Chaucer’’ in The Covent Garden Journal t (June 23, 1752), & Spur- 
geon mr: iv: 90-91. For Addison’s pitying attitude, see his “Account of the 
Greatest English Poets,’’ Works, ed. Hurd (1854-1856), 1: 23. 
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Chaucer with the latter, and in an earlier essay had made copi- 
ous notes on most of those “strokes” in the Prologue whose 
understanding is assumed so readily to be a modern discovery.® 

In the light of all these examples, most of which Miss Spur- 
geon herself assembled, it is difficult to agree with her that a new 
age in Chaucer criticism began slowly to dawn with Thomas 
Warton’s remark, in 1754, that Chaucer “‘was the first who gave 
the English nation, in its own language, an idea of HUMOUR.”®" 
Even if Warton meant more by the word than had that judicious 
compiler, Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper, in 1737, when she said that 
Chaucer “blended the acutest Raillery, with the most insinuat- 
ing Humour,’** what was happening was simply that a single 
word was now capable of expressing the connotations of a 
group, of ‘wit,’ ‘raillery,’ ‘archness,’ ‘drollery,’ ‘glee,’ ‘tickling’ 
and ‘pinching,’ which earlier critics had already gathered to de- 
scribe Chaucer’s preference for passages which convey satire 
through irony. Later, in his History of English Poetry, he ranges 
more widely, though even his appreciative analysis of Sir Tho- 
pas and his comparison of its spirit to that of Don Quixote, was 
an extension of what Bishop Hurd had already written: 


I call it a manifest banter . . . so managed as with infinite humour to expose the 
leading impertinences of chivalry, and their impertinencies only.®* 


Thomas Warton’s very real claim to respect as a Chaucer 
critic does not lie in his discovery of Chaucer’s humor, for that 
had never been undiscovered, but in his application of the 


% See his “Letter to a Friend,” prefixed to his Gualtherus and Griselda 
(London, Dodsley, 1739), ix. First French appreciations of Chaucer’s satire ap- 
peared in the Journal Etranger (1755). In the May number a portion of the PardT 
was translated to exhibit Chaucer’s Gallic wit. Most French translations of the 
period (including Voltaire’s) drew from Dryden not Chaucer but at least intro- 
duced such characters as the Wife of Bath. See A. C. Hunter, “Le ‘Conte de la 
Femme de Bath’ en francais au XVIII* siécle,”’ Rev. Litt. Comp. 1x (1929), 117- 
40. 

57 See fn3 supra, also Warton, Observations, 141. Spurgeon, cxxxix: “After 
Warton, the idea began very gradually to creep in that a sense of humour was 
one of the qualities of [Chaucer.}”’ 

58 Pref., The Muses Library (London, Hodges, 1737), xi. 

5* Richard Hurd, Letters on Chivalry & Romance (London, Millar, 1762), 
letter xi, p. 107-08, & 3rd ed. (1765), p. 325; cp. Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poet., 1: 
433. Sir Thos. Wyatt may have anticipated Hurd in noting that Thop is to be 
taken ironically; see Lounsbury, m1: 243-44. 
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method of historical approach to extend the general boundaries 
of Chaucer appreciation. By quotations from Wiclif and from 
priory records, for example, he uncovered hitherto unguessed 
nuances in the Monk’s portrait, and by parallels from Lang- 
land he made clear not only the stock medieval satire of friars 
but the “new strokes of humour” which Chaucer had added. 
His superior knowledge of medieval literature made him a pio- 
neer in perceiving the nice balance Chaucer seems to have main- 
tained between imitation and parody, as of the medieval rheto- 
ricians and romancers and pedants, and the curious “mixture of 
sublime and comic ideas” in Chaucer’s Italianate stories. 

There remains to be instanced, for those who assume that we 
moderns rescued Chaucer’s ambiguities from oblivion, Thomas 
Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Canterbury Tales (1775). This is a 
work which deserves to rank with the labors of Child among the 
products of pre-romantic antiquarianism. Here it is only per- 
tinent to recall that Tyrwhitt, both in preface and in notes, re- 
garded Chaucer’s genius as essentially one of comedy (observing 
that Chaucer followed his sources much more closely in the seri- 
ous tales), and that he confirmed and multiplied by independent 
research many of the “flings” and “‘ridicules’’ suspected by 


Warton. He was especially responsive to the dramatic subtleties 
of the Links in the Canterbury Tales, and was the first critic, so 
far as I know, to apply the favorite modern word “‘irony”’ to a 
Chaucer passage.™ 

It must be admitted that there is one notable difference be- 
tween pre-nineteenth century interpretation of Chaucer’s humor 


6° Warton, ibid., 445-46n, 164-65n, 278; see CT: 1: 167, 203, m1: 2099 ff. 

 E.g., ibid., 333-34 (CT: 1: 2197-2205, m: 701-07, v: 63 ff.), 360 (CT: 
1: 1177, 1261, 1995-2050, 2519, 2760), 367 (general comment on KT), 395 
(AF: mu), 420 (CT: vir: 2923 ff), 423 (MillT), 426 (CT: 1: 3233 ff.), 433 (Thop), 
435 (CT Pr), 436 (Prioress), 443 (Physician), 445 (Summoner), 452 [misnum- 
bered 451] (Lawyer). 

® (London, Payne, 1775), mi: 284-85, note to ‘tragedie,’ CT: vu: 2783: 
“the Host quotes the fine-sounding word with some irony’’; see also Tyrwhitt, 
m1: 276, where an emendation of C7: m1: 1932 is rightly rejected for the original, 
which “may stand, if it be understood ironically.’’ For his comments on Chaucer’s 
use of sources see IV: 143; his remarks are repeated without acknowledgment by 
Rich. Morris, ed. Poetical Works of ... Chaucer (London, Bell, 1866), 1: 221. 
See also Tyrwhitt 1v: 143-44 (Ch. & Vinsauf, CT: vu: 3346 ff. & Melib Pr), 
175 (Thop Pr), 200 (CT: 1: 203), 224 (re. CT: 1: 2016-30), 232-33 (Arcite’s 
soul, CT: 1: 2809 ff.), 240 (Nicholas’ dancing, CT: 1: 3328). 
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and the critique of Leigh Hunt (which Miss Spurgeon considered 
the first “adequate recognition” of Chaucer’s humor). Hunt, 
who began to formulate his opinions of Chaucer in a preface to 
his “Story of Rimini’ in 1816," tacitly abandoned the view that 
Chaucer’s irony was a protective coloring for social and religious 
satire and substituted the belief that Chaucer was essentially 
non-partisan, laughing because tolerant, ‘‘tranquil,” given by 
nature to “fair play” and “bonhomie.’™ In a later paper I hope 
to show that Hunt’s views, which came to dominate Victorian 
criticism and much still of ours, were not based on a widening 
knowledge of Chaucer and his times but were primarily a reflec- 
tion of German romantic criticism, and in particular of the 
cult of Romantische Ironie. Here there is only space to remark 
that, when we consider the evidence which Manly and many 
others® have uncovered to show the sharp topical satire under- 
neath so many of Chaucer’s apparently casual details, we should 
not be quick to assume that the Elizabethans understood their 
Chaucer less than did the Victorians. 

It would be blind to deny, of course, that there is in Chaucer 
also “insight, sympathy and tender seriousness, all brought into 
play upon the ever-present sense of the incongruous’”’ but it is 
easy also to trace the recognition of this ‘‘deeper and more deli- 
cate quality alone deserving the name of ‘humour’ ’® in the 
comments from Leland down. The earlier critics differed only 
in feeling that Chaucer could be tough as well as “‘tender.”’ They 
did not suffer the Victorian compulsion to picture Chaucer as “a 
second Shakespeare . . . a Human Catholic . . . who never adds 
his voice to the mere party cries of his day, whose sound taste 
shrank from every form of caricature.’’®’ It was not entirely un- 
fair of Lounsbury and Miss Spurgeon to say that the Elizabe- 
thans found morality in Chaucer, and the seventeenth century 


** Not 1846, as Miss Spurgeon wrote in the passage quoted by Patch, supra; 
see Hunt, pref. to “The Story of Rimini,’’ Poetical Works, 3rd ed. (London, Ol- 
lier, 1819), 1. 

“ Hunt, ibid., x-xi; also Wit & Humour Selected from the English Poets 
(London, Smith, 1846), 76-77. 

% E.g., Koch, Lowes, Curry, and Tupper. Some of the evidence for this con- 
tention is embodied in my unpublished doctoral thesis, “Chaucer’s Irony,” 
University of Toronto Library. % See Spurgeon, cxxxix. 

*7 J. W. Hales, “Chaucer & Shakespeare,”’ Quart. Rev. cxxxiv (1873), 126, 
123n. 
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found bawdiness, because they sought for these things; but it 
may not be entirely unfair also to suggest that the Victorians 
found a peculiar kind of innocuous impartiality and aloofness 
in Chaucer because they, in turn, sought for those things. What 
is certain is that the essential irony of Chaucer, the “subtle, 
shifting, delicate and all-pervading humour’”’ which was the “‘dis- 
tinguishing quality of (his) mind,’** was, far from being unrec- 
ognized, never forgotten. Chaucer’s earlier critics did not use our 
terms; but they knew when someone had “pulled a fynche” and 
they responded as warmly as we do to a man who could 
write in such a maner wise 


Which may be wisdom to the wise 
And pley to hem that lust to pleye.® 


EARLE BIRNEY 
University of Toronto 


68 Spurgeon, cxxxviii. 
* John Gower, “Confessio Amantis,”’ Prol. to 1st Version, 83-85; Complete 
Works, ed. G. C. Macaulay (Oxford University Press, 1899-1902), 1: 6. 





THE STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SOUTH ENGLISH LEGENDARY 


My earlier study of The South English Legendary, published 
in 1936,! was devoted primarily to establishing the direct connec- 
tion between the English collection and the Legenda Aurea. In 
the course of that discussion I attempted also to show that Laud 
MS. 108, instead of representing (as Horstmann believed) the 
English compiler’s uncompleted draft, is actually a disarranged 
text, and that the original scope and arrangement of the collec- 
tion is more closely followed in Harley MS. 2277. The agree- 
ments between the Legenda Aurea and the text of the Harley 
MS. are sufficient in themselves to demonstrate the direct use of 
the Latin collection by the compiler of the English legendary. 

The case is made even stronger if instead of the Harley MS., 
we take the text of Pepys MS. 2344 as a basis for comparison 
with the Legenda Aurea. For besides the items listed in my paral- 
lel columns of the contents of the Harley MS. and the Legenda, 
the Pepys MS. contains the following additional items: 

p. 380 De septem dormientibus L.A. No. CI 

p. 390 De sancto Hyppolito L.A. No. CXVIII 

p. 438 De sancto Leodegario [Leger] L.A. No. CXLVIII 

p. 439 De sancto Francisco L.A. No. CXLIX 

p. 478 De sancto Eustachio L.A. No. CLXI 

p. 485 De sancta Justina L.A. No. CLXII 

p. 491 De sancto Briccio L.A. No. CLXVII 

p. 508 De sancta Caecilia L.A. No. CLXIX 


That the additional parallels to the Legenda Aurea, which appear 
in the Pepys Ms. are not later accretions to the English collection 
is strongly suggested, if not conclusively established, by the 
arrangement which one finds in the early fourteenth-century 
McClean MS. 128. Although in its present state the McClean 
MS. consists merely of a series of fragments, these agree point 
by point with the contents of Pepys, and include the lives of St. 
Brice (fol. 1b) and St. Cecilia (fol. 8a), neither of which occurs in 
Harley 2277. 

Moreover, the lives of Judas and Pilate in the Pepys Ms. in- 
stead of standing at the end of the collection as in Harley 2277, 


1 PMLA u1, 337-60. In this, as in my previous article, I am deeply in- 
debted to Professor Carleton Brown for invaluable criticism. 
3 Tbid., 34549. 
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are introduced (p. 237) directly following the Passion, a position 
which corresponds more closely with that in the Legenda, where 
they are found under De sancto Matthia (No. XLV) and De pas- 
sione Domini (No. LIII) respectively. Though when considered 
separately these particulars as to the Pepys MS. do not afford 
decisive evidence as to the arrangement in the archetypal MS. 
yet taken together they seem significant. 


THE CALENDAR YEAR OR THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR? 


Another notable point of agreement between the Pepys MS. 

and the Legenda Aurea is that it begins with Advent, according 
to the ecclesiastical year instead of beginning with January 1, 
according to the Junian Calendar. Only two manuscripts (Bodle- 
ian Add. C 38 and Egerton 1993) follow Pepys in this arrange- 
ment, and opposed to these are Harley 2277 and all the other 
manuscripts of the Legendary. Inasmuch as the Legenda Aurea 
likewise begins with Advent, it might seem that the Pepys MS. 
in this respect represents the archetypal arrangement of the 
English Legendary. Further examination will show, however, 
that in this particular the arrangement in Pepys must represent 
an alteration from that in the archetypal manuscript. Hampson, 
in discussing English usage with respect to the Calendar, ob- 
serves: 
We must distinguish three sorts of years—the historical, legal, and liturgic. The 
historical for a long time began with January 1; the legal at Christmas, which 
was followed in the public acts up to the end of the 13th century, the liturgic 
year, at the first Sunday of Advent.’ 


It is to be noted further that all the Calendars which Hampson 
himself prints (pp. 397-492) begin with January 1. 

Now in the Pepys Ms. itself, although St. Andrew and the 
other Advent saints are placed first, the life of St. Anastasia 
(Dec. 25) is followed by elaborate introductory material evi- 
dently designed as a general prologue, concluding with the so- 
called “Banna sanctorum” and the section for “3eres day” (Jan. 
1).4 It thus appears that the Pepys scribe had before him a text 
which began with the calendar year, and that he deliberately 


* R. T. Hampson, Medii Avi Kalendarium, u, 408-09. 

* In nearly all the other manuscripts the text of the “Banna sanctorum,” 
which begins “Now blowep pis nywe ffrut pat late by-gan to sprynge,”’ itself 
serves as the prologue of the collection. 
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altered its arrangement by transferring the saints for Advent to 
a position at the head of the collection. This explanation of the 
arrangement which meets us in the Pepys MS. receives confirma- 
tion from the Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 431—a frag- 
mentary manuscript which in its present state breaks off with the 
life of St. Benedict (March 21) and on this account has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. Except for the fact that it begins 
with January 1 instead of with Advent, the text of the Corpus 
MS. agrees item by item with that of Pepys. Also the section on 
“‘zeres day” (the Feast of the Circumcision) is preceded in the 
Corpus MS. by the same introductory material which we noted 
in the Pepys MS., in this case with the retention also of the Latin 
headings: 
f. la A prologue of 26 lines 

Among ober gospels hit [is] no3t to bylene 

pe holy gospel of of sante Iohan sif godes grace hit negen. 

In principio erat uerbum & uerbum erat apud deum. 

In pe bygunnygg of pe fader pat sone was & ys. 
. 2a De baptismo wui dicitur nouus fructus. 

Now bigunnep pat nywe frut pat late gan to spri[nge] 
. 3a De circumcisione domini nostri ihesu Xpi 

seres day pe holy feste hey day is & god.* 


The 26-line prologue and the section “‘In Principio” based upon 
John 1: 1-14 were well suited to serve as a preface to the collec- 
tion as a whole. In the Middle Ages the “In Principio” was a 
favorite text. This was the text, we remember, which Chaucer’s 
friar was wont to use on his begging expeditions. This gospel, with 
its especial appropriateness to the Nativity, was also the one 
read on Christmas day at the third and most important Mass.° 
It was natural, therefore, that the compiler of the Legendary 
should begin with this formal introduction. 

Although the complete text of this prefatory material is 
preserved only in the Pepys and Corpus Christi MSS. of the 
Legendary, we find in Bodley 779—a much later MS.—the 
“Evangelium sancti Iohannis” without the 26-line prologue at f. 
23b, displaced from its proper position at the beginning of the 
Legendary. The other manuscripts of the Legendary lack both 
“Prologue” and “In Principio” and begin with the section for 


5 Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, 
1, 142-43. * Robert Adger Law, “In Principio,’”” PMLA, xxvu, 208-15. 
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“zeres day,” of which the first line runs: 
Now bigunnep pat nywe frut pat late gan to springe. 


It is to be noted further that in the Corpus Christi Oxford MS. 
the text of this section carries a Latin heading: 


De baptismo qui dicitur nouus fructus. 


The other manuscripts of the Legendary either introduce this 
section without any heading or supply varying titles: “De natiui- 
tate” (Bodl. Add. C 38), “pe cristendam of pe world” (Laud 
Misc. 463), “Banna sanctorum” (Vernon, Tanner, Trinity, 
Cambridge, 605), or simply “Banna” (Lambeth 223). Quite pos- 
sibly the unique rubric in Corpus Oxford, with its explanation 
of the term “nouus fructus,” may be a survival from the original 
text of the Legendary, especially since, in the lives of individual 
saints, this manuscript shows notable fidelity in retaining Latin 
headings which most scribes omit. The unusual pains which the 
Corpus scribe took in these matters is illustrated by this careful 
discrimination in the headings of the lives of Bridget and Scho- 
lastica: “virgine et non martire.” 

The results of our examination, then, may be briefly summed 
up as follows: 

1. In contents, the Pepys MS., which offers additional paral- 
lels to the Legenda Aurea, may be accepted as representing more 
fully than Harley 2277 the original scope of the English collec- 
tion. 

2. In arrangement the archetype of the English collection 
began with January first, as demonstrated by the fragmentary 
text of Corpus Christi Oxford MS. 431, rather than with Advent 
according to the Pepys MS. 

3. The text of the Corpus MS. enables us to recognize as 
divergencies both the shift of the Advent saints in Pepys and the 
abridgement or omission of the prologue material in other manu- 
scripts. 


WAS THE ORIGINAL COMPILER OF THE ENGLISH LEGENDARY 
A DOMINICAN OR A FRANCISCAN? 

This conclusion as to the manuscripts which best represent 
the early tradition of the Legendary has an important bearing 
on the still unsettled question whether the original compilation 
was the work of a Dominican or Franciscan. In regard to this 
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matter the extant manuscripts present divergent evidence. The 
earliest manuscript, Laud 108, contains lives of both Dominic 
and Francis, but this manuscript, as I endeavored to show in my 
previous article, can not be taken as representing the Legendary 
in its original form. On the other hand Harley 2277, a manu- 
script only slightly later than Laud, omits the lives of the found- 
ers of both the Dominican and Franciscan Orders;’ and our com- 
parison in the preceding section of the contents of the Harley and 
the Pepys MS. affords evidence that the original collection 
suffered some abridgment in Harley. In the Pepys MS., which 
affords the earliest dependable testimony as to the contents of 
the original collection,® one finds a life of St. Francis but none of 
St. Dominic. Moreover, it is to be noted that the life of Francis 
is based upon that composed by the great Franciscan, St. Bona- 
ventura, instead of on that in the Legenda Aurea by the Domini- 
can, Jacobus de Voragine.* Bonaventura’s life of St. Francis was 
officially approved by the Order in 1263, and three years later 
the chapter convened in Paris decreed that all previous biogra- 
phies of the saint should be suppressed.’® That the Pepys MS. 
includes a life of Francis based on Bonaventura’s, and at the 
same time omits the life of Dominic, points very strongly to the 
conclusion that the English legendary was originally composed 
by a Franciscan. 

Another angle from which the question of Dominican or 
Franciscan authorship may be considered is that of the author’s 
political sympathies. In the Laud text of the Life of St. Wulfstan 
(Bishop of Worcester, 1062-1095) one finds an outspoken ex- 
pression of sorrow over the slaying of Harold and the conquest of 
England by William: 

7 The omission of the life of Francis from Harley is difficult to explain. One 
notes that a group of three lives which are found at this point in Pepys (St. 
Leger, St. Francis, and St. Faith) are wanting in Harley. This suggests that the 
omission may have been accidental, due perhaps to a defect in the exemplar from 
which the Harley scribe was copying. In any case the scribe of Harley does not 
seem to have been actuated by a prejudice against the mendicant orders, for 
he includes the life of St. Peres, the Friar Preacher. On the other hand if the 
scribe was himself a Dominican, the omission of the life of Dominic would be no 
less difficult to explain. 

® Corpus Christi, Oxford, since it breaks off at March 21, offers no evidence 
on the matter now under discussion. 


*® As pointed out by Horstmann EETS 87, p. 53, note. 
© Catholic Encyclopedia, u, 650. 
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... ake alas pulke stounde 

pat Enguelond was poru; tresoun; pare i-broust to grounde! 

For pulke pat pe kinge truste to; failleden him wel faste 

So pat he was bi-neope i-brou3t; and ouercome at pe laste; 

And to grounde i-brou3t, and alle his; and al Enguelond also 

Into vncoupe mannes honde; pat no rizt ne hadden par-to; 

And neuer-eft [it] ne cam a-3ein; to rigzte Eyres none— 

Vnkuynde Eyres zeot huy beothp; ore kingues echone 

And neigzh-3wat alle pis heize Men; and of pe lozwe also. 
Obviously the author of these lines did not come of Norman 
blood. These words, it is true, were written more than two cen- 
turies after the Battle of Hastings, when it was safe enough per- 
haps to denounce the “‘muchele tricherie” of the Normans; yet 
the bitterness of the author’s words is surprising, and his senti- 
ments contrast sharply with those of his contemporary, Robert 
of Gloucester. Moreover his strictures are not limited to the 
Normans of William’s generation: “Our kings each one are s#ill 
illegitimate and not rightful heirs.’”” Such language might be 
considered almost treasonable, and yet the Life of Wulfstan 
seems to have been favorably received, for it is found in no less 
than 19 of the extant manuscripts, and must also have been 
originally included in Harley 2277, though leaves are missing 
from the manuscript at the point where it would normally have 
stood. 

The several manuscripts show some variation in the text of 
the Life of Wulfstan, and until these have been collated, we can- 
not be certain as to the original reading. The Pepys MS. lacks 
lines 87-94 of the Laud text in which it is declared that the 
reigning kings are not “right heirs” to the throne. Also the claims 
of Harold are differently judged. Instead of “Harold was po 
rizhtest eyr,”’ as in Laud, one reads in Pepys: “ffor Harold was 
suppe kyng wip tresoun alas.’’ Nevertheless the attitude toward 
William appears essentially the same: “he wip vnrizt hadde 
yshad many mannes blod.’’ The emotional intensity of the lines 
in the Laud MS. suggests that they were written shortly after 
the troubled period of the Barons War.” In this conflict, it will 

 EETS 87, p. 73, ll. 83-91. 

“It should also be noted that the Laud text preserves the older “fierd,”’ 
which the Pepys MS. replaces with “‘ost.”’ In the Vernon MS. lines 83-91 are 
omitted and alterations have been made so that Harold is called “kyng wib 
tresun.”’ I owe this information to the kindness of Mrs. Beatrice Daw Brown, who 
has collated the Vernon text. 
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be remembered, the Dominicans sided with the king; whereas 
the Franciscans were zealous partisans of Simon de Montfort, 
and after his death regarded him as a saint and attributed mir- 
acles to his relics." 

Although the author gives an account of the Archbishop’s 
scorn of Wulfstan on account of his lack of book learning, he 
found this no reason for despising him. When one considers the 
emphasis upon learning by St. Dominic and the slight regard for 
it on the part of St. Francis, this attitude in the Life of Wulfstan 
seems to identify the author with the Franciscan rather than the 
Dominican Order. Mrs. Brown, although inclining toward belief 
in the Dominican authorship of the Legendary remarks: “The 
simple, practical tone of the Legendary, as well as its obviously 
popular intention, might seem (it is true) to suggest the Francis- 
can rather than the Dominican tradition.”™ 

Finally attention may be called to the implied tolerance to- 
ward the Jews expressed in the Southern Passion in explaining 
the prophecy of Christ “‘pat pis kynde pat now is Ne shal neuere 
passy awey”’ as a reference to the Jews: 

pat is be kynde of gywes; pat leue shal ffor-to be laste ende, 

Hit shal byleue ffor-to domesday; and panne chaunge hare lawe, 
And panne hi shullep to cristendom; alle clanliche drawe; 

And ffor pis word of pe gospel; pis heye men pat beop 

Letep ham lybbe among vs; as 3e now yseop.% 


The tolerant attitude here shown certainly contrasts sharply 
with the vindictive spirit toward the Jews in The Harrowing of 
Hell and Destruction of Jerusalem in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 28. At first both Dominicans and Franciscans showed 
tolerance toward the Jews,"* and the Dominicans in particular 
made efforts to convert them, though in some instances their 
efforts met with unexpected results as when, in 1275, the Domin- 
ican, Robert de Redingge, was converted to Judaism." Their later 
attitude, however, was much more stern. At least one authority 
credits the Dominicans with seeking to provoke the Jews to 


% A. G. Little, “The Grey Friars in Oxford,” Oxford Historical Society xx, 
32-33. “ EETS 169, p. cx. % Ibid., p. 17, vv. 472-76. 

% See Bede Jarrett, The English Dominicans (London, 1921), 100-01, 
139; also Little, op. cit., p. 137. 

17 H. Graetz. History of the Jews (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 
n.d.), m1, 641. 
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blasphemy for which the death penalty was decreed, and with 
instigating their expulsion from England."* On the other hand, 
evidence of a similar persecuting spirit on the part of the Fran- 
ciscans is lacking. Matthew of Paris” records the interposition of 
the Franciscans early in 1256 on behalf of Jews who were im- 
prisoned in the Tower for the murder of Hugh of Lincoln—an 
interposition which aroused popular indignation. The lines 
quoted above from the Legendary were written only a few years 
before the expulsion of the Jews in 1290, so that this passage, if 
written by a Franciscan, would stand as evidence that even dur- 
ing the violent anti-Semitic agitation prevailing at that time, 
this order continued to maintain a notably different attitude 
from that of the Dominicans. 

The present discussion of the evidence for Franciscan author- 
ship has been confied to the Legendary in its earliest form. As 
copies multiplied, we should expect it to become known and 
used by others than the Franciscans. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE TEMPORALE 


The number of items in the Legendary was gradually ex- 
tended from the 92 in the Harley MS. to the 135 in the late fif- 
teenth century MS. Bodley 779. Particularly significant is the 
development which took place in the Temporale; and it is my 
purpose to consider the items comprising this portion of the 
Legendary in their relationship to each other and to the collection 
as a whole. 

The Temporale material in the Harley MS. was limited to the 
sections: Septuagesima, Quadragesima, Letania major et minor, 
and the Passion. Of these by far the most important item and 
the only one of considerable length (2546 lines) is the Passion. 
It seems unlikely that this poem, being itself an extension of the 
elaborate compilation of Jacobus de Voragine, made its appear- 
ance in the earliest draft of the English collection. We note also 
that while many of the saints’ lives are preserved in sixteen or 
seventeen manuscripts and Septuagesima and Letania major et 


18 Jbid., m1, 645, Elkan Nathan Adler in his History of the Jews in London, 
44, finds Graetz’s view plausible. 

19 Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, v, 546; cited by Carleton Brown, Miracle of 
Our Lady Told by Chaucer's Prioress, Chaucer Society Publications, Second 
Series, No. 45, p. 94, note. 
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minor in eighteen and Quadragesima in nineteen, there are only 
eleven manuscripts of the Passion.”® A scribe might add or omit 
the life of a saint because of the special interest of a particular 
audience, but the importance and appeal of the Passion would 
be so great that no scribe would be likely to omit it if he found it 
in his exemplar. Accordingly we conclude that this poem was 
added after the first draft of the English collection. 

An examination of the text of the Passion, moreover, shows 
considerable variation among the manuscripts in order and con- 
tent following line 1718, where the narrative proceeds with the 
Resurrection. The author’s primary interest seems to have been 
with the Passion itself, and in the continuation of the narrative 
there are some evidences of careless workmanship. Lines 1733 
to 1782, consisting of an exposition of the Feast of Easter, often 
occur separately, and the explanation ends with an invocation 
such as usually marks the conclusion of pieces in the Legendary: 


Now god ffor his holy blod; pat ffor vs was ynome 
Lete vs his filesch a-fonge; pat we to heuene come.” 


This brief exposition is such as one might expect to find standing 
independently in an early draft of the Legendary. Then when the 
plan was extended to include a long narrative concerning the 
latter part of the life of Christ, the author incorporated this 
passage in the Passion, apparently forgetting to excise the con- 
cluding couplet. Further indication that it was an insertion ap- 
pears in the fact that this exposition interrupts the story of the 
three Marys and the ointment so that the author has to pick up 
the threads of his narrative again: 

Marie Nagdaleyn; and Marie Iacobee 

Oure lady suster and pe oper; ek Marie Salome 


Aboute souzte oynement3; as ich sede zou er 
ffor to come and smerye; perwib oure lord per.” 


2° Even the lives of the English saints which, like the Passion represent an 
extension of the Legenda, are found in more manuscripts than the Passion: 
Dunstan is in 21 MSS.; Augustine, Cuthbert, and Wulfstan in 19; Oswald the 
Bishop in 18; Alphege in 17; Alban, Aldhelm, and Edmund the Confessor in 16; 
Brendan and Bridget in 15; Edmund the King in 14; and Chad in 13. Both the 
number of extant copies and the particular appeal of these lives to English audi- 
ences lead to the conclusion that they were among the earliest additions to the 
collection. 

1 EETS 169, p. 65, ll. 1781-82. ® Jbid., ll. 1785 ff. 
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The first two of these lines are identical with a couplet in the 
earlier part of the Passion (ll. 167-8). Another instance in which 
the author of the Resurrection narrative works in a line from the 
earlier part of the poem is the following: 


pe nizt after pe Saterday; as in pe dawenynge 
pe Soneday as in pe Ester; as pe sonne bygan to springe. 


Compare with this couplet line 1719: 
In pe dawenyng pe soneday; as pe day gan springe. 


Still other instances of the same sort might be added. The evi- 
dence of these lines, though not conclusive, at least suggests that 
the Resurrection was appended as a supplement to the narrative 
of the Passion. This, however, does not mean that it was the 
work of a different author. Certainly the point of view is un- 
changed, even though there is less careful attention to detail. In 
the latter part the author manifests the same fidelity to the scrip- 
tural narrative, the same rigorous exclusion of apocryphal inci- 
dent. Also it is in the section dealing with the Resurrection that 
we find the impassioned defense of women, the exceptional char- 
acter of which Mrs. Brown has emphasized. Whether composed 
by the original compiler of the Legendary or not, the Passion 
must have been added very early since it occurs in both Harley 
and Pepys, which, though early manuscripts, belong to different 
groups. 

The first items of the Temporale to be included in the English 
collection, as we have already shown, were those brief exposi- 
tions such as Septuagesima and Quadragesima, which have their 
counterparts in the Legenda and also appear in more manuscripts 
than the Passion. These unquestionably were present in the 
archetype of the English work. Probably soon after the first 
draft, which resembled the Legenda in structure though less ex- 
tensive in scope, there was a further attempt to adapt the collec- 
tion to the needs of the “lewede”’ folk for whom the English 
Legendary was intended. This attempt proceeded along two dis- 
tinct lines: (1) the addition of the lives of English saints not in 
cluded in the Legenda and (2) the provision of extended narra- 
tives of biblical and apocryphal material. The latter was a more 
gradual process since time would be required for the composition 


% Tbid., ll. 1789-1790. ™ Tbid., p. Xxx. 
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of a continuous biblical history, and the text of the Passion, as 
we have seen, indicates that the Resurrection material was not a 
part of the original plan but was added later. 

The Temporale material in Harley was further extended in 
Pepys and several other manuscripts by the addition of the 
Concepcio Marie, a consecutive narrative beginning with the 
story of Isacar, the father of St. Anne and continuing to the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary. In the Pepys MS. the Concepcio 
Marie is placed among the July saints, and apparently was in- 
tended to serve as a life of St. Anne; indeed in this manuscript a 
later hand has supplied the caption “St. Anna.” 

The Concepcio Marie has been printed by Horstmann* from 
Ashmole 43 and Egerton but the Pepys MS. offers an earlier 
and better text than either of these. Both Pepys and Ashmole 
continue the association of the poem with St. Anne, as is seen in 
the following lines: 

In Ierlm heo was ibore; in her fader hous iwis 
Beside pe sate of iosaphat; pat noupe an abbie is 
In honourance of s. anne; of blake nonnerie.™ 


But in the third line Egerton 1993 substitutes the words “‘of oure 


ledi’”’; thereby changing the reference from St. Anne to the Vir- 
gin. A later MS., Bodley 779, separates the poem into two sec- 
tions: (1) fol. 22a—23b (containing ll. 495-648) and (2) fol. 271b- 
272b (containing ll. 153-274). There is also a unique version of 
the Concepcio in Trinity Coll. Camb. MS. 605 (fol. 261b) which 
begins with the marriage of Joachim and Anna and ends with 
the leading home of Mary in triumph after the trial in the Tem- 
ple.?” 

In Pepys and Ashmole the Concepcio ends with the wedding 
of Mary and Joseph. But Egerton 1993 continues for another 
898 lines, with the Birth of John the Baptist, the Nativity, 
Flight into Egypt, Death of Herod, and Christ among the Doc- 

% Altenglische Legenden, Paderborn 1875, pp. 64 ff. The sources have been 
studied by F. Holthausen, “Zu Alt- und Mittel-englischen Dichtungen” (Anglia 
XIV (1891), 314-18. He cites sources lying back of the Legenda Aurea, but 
most of the material is drawn from Chapters CXXXI, “De nativitate beatae 
Mariae virginis,”’; VI “De nativitate domini nostri Jesu Christi”; XIV, “De 
epiphania domim’’; X, “De innocentibus.” * LI). 159-61. 

*” The lyrical prologue (80 lines) of the Concepcio and a couplet of benedic- 
tion are found separately in Laud MS. 622, fol. 71. They are printed by Furnivall, 
Adam Davy, EETS OS 69, pp. 93-96. 
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tors. This continuation, however, is clearly the work of another 
hand. With the division of Herod’s kingdom, the narrative 
breaks off abruptly, although the lower half of fol. 40a and all 
of fol. 40b are left blank. One surmises that the poem was never 
completed. At all events, as thus extended, the Concepcio is no 
longer a life of Anne, but has been definitely fitted into the Tem- 
porale. 

The Long Life of Christ, which reaches a length of almost 3900 
lines in the St. John’s College MS., is the most ambitious piece in 
the Legendary. It forms a biography of Jesus and includes the 
story of Joachim and Anna as well. After an 11-line introduction 
the author takes up the story of Joachim and Anna as presented 
in the Concepcio Marie and follows it with only a few minor 
changes from line 81 (i.e. after the lyric introduction) to line 
274, where the Ashmole and Pepys texts end. After that point 
the divergences are considerable. The Long Life includes more 
material than the Concepcio: the story of the five maidens, their 
defense of Mary, the list of events which took place on St. 
Mary’s day in Lent are not in the Concepcio and the versions of 
the Annunciation differ. There are, however, long passages which 
are identical, and even when the texts do not show verbal agree- 
ment the Long Life frequently shows significant phrasal similari- 
ties to the Concepcto. 

The following list of manuscripts containing portions of the 
Long Life is useful inasmuch as the similarity between the Long 
Life and certain other texts in the Legendary has led to some con- 
fusion: 


MS. Laud 108 (fol. 1a) has 901 lines from the middle of the poem.* 

MS. Advocates 19.1.2 (fol. 66a) has lines 1-309. 

MS. British Museum Additional 10626 (fol. 10a) has lines 60-150. 

MS. Stowe 949 (fol. 89b) has lines 6-847 preceded by two lines beginning “Pes 
now amonges vs’’ inserted by a later hand. 

MS. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 28 (fol. 25a) has the only complete text. 

MS. Lambeth 223 (fol. 38b) has lines 6-649, the two line prologue as in the Stowe 
MS. and the expanded story of the Innocents. 

MS. Bodleian 2567 (fol. 254b has lines 249-517). 


8 Printed by Carl Horstmann, Leben Jesu, Munster, 1873. 

*® Printed by W. B. D. D. Turnbull, Legendae Catholicae, Edinburgh,1844. 

30 This is in the Lambeth, Rawlinson, and Trinity MSS. It also forms the 
concluding lines of pe holi feste of inocens in Bodleian 2567, fol. 265a. 

* For the concluding lines see Horstmann’s Alfenglische Legenden, Pader- 
born, 1875, xxvii, n. 16. 
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MS. Bodleian Additional C 220 (fol. 19a) includes lines 470-608. 

MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, 605 divides the text into three parts, which 
begin at folios 22a, 179b, and 270a. 

MS. Rawlinson 225 (fol. 24a) has lines 1-629 and the expanded story of the 
Innocents at the end. 


The text of the Long Life is less accurate than that of the 
Concepcio. Compare, for example, the following: 


Sone after pat be emperour of Rome; as we fynd wrete 
A certeyn nombre of al pe world; po he wolde wete 
How many childryn of euery lond; & twynnys in a schyre 
And how monie men in euery town; he was a gret sire. 
Long Life, ll. 361 ff. 


pe emperour bat was po; seide e wolde iwite 
A certein nombre of pe world; as it is iwrite 
How monie schiren weren in vche lond; & tounes in vche schire 
And how monie mon in vche toun; he was agret sire. 
Concepcio, ll. 38 ff. 


And for the prees of po folk; pat to truage was come 
pat alle Iewys of pe tou; taken were and nome. 
Long Life, ll. 389 ff. 


And eke vor pres of pe volk; pat to truage was ikome 
And alle pe innes of be toun; ifuld were and inome. 
Concepeio, ll. 559-60 


Comparison of the texts shows that the author of the Long 
Life made direct use of the Passion, rearranging, condensing, 
and adding new material with the object of combining the Pas- 
sion and the Concepcio Marie into a single narrative which would 
present a maximum of information concerning the life and min- 
istry of Jesus in a minimum of space. With this as his aim, he 
sacrificed the lyrical introduction of the Concepcio, and abridged 
the Passion by omitting the noteworthy defense of the women, 
the tavern scene, and the mention of the Jews as still living in 
England. The following table shows that the Passion follows the 
order of events in the Vulgate much more closely than the Long 
Life: 

Vulgate 
Supper at Simon’s house Matthew 26:6-13 
Mary annoints Jesus 26:7 
Entry into Jerusalem 21:1-17 
Cleansing of the Temple 21:12 
Retirement to Bethany 21:17 
Cursing of the fig tree 21:18 
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Widow’s mite Mark 12:41-44 7 

Corn of wheat John 12:25 

The wicked husbandman Matthew 21:33 

The wedding feast 22:1 

The hid treasure 13:44 

The Margarite 13:45 

The net 13:47 

Destruction of Jerusalem and the world 24:1 8 
The ten virgins 25:1 4 
The talents 25:14 5* 


Still more surprising is the deviation from the proper order in 
placing the Purification before the Circumcision. 

The inclusion of apocryphal material in the Long Life is in 
itself sufficient to show that it was not written by the author of 
the Passion, who scrupulously confined himself to the canonical 
gospels. 

The Short Life of Christ is a unique text of 472 lines, which 
contains numerous lines and couplets identical with those of the 
Concepcio Marie, the Southern Passion, the Long Life of Christ, 
and the Origin of the Feast of the Conception. The poem is the at- 
tempt of an editor to compose a condensed account of Christ’s 
life. It begins with the same five lines used to introduce the 
longer Life of Christ; 

pe prophetes tolden while; in here prophecie 
al it was of oure lord; and of is moder marie 
bope abraham and moises; ionas and elie 
elise and abacuc; & pe wise ysaie 
dauid and daniel; & pe holi ieremie.* 
After narrating with some detail the birth of John the Baptist, 
the Annunciation, and the Nativity, the author hurries over the 
remaining events and ends his account abruptly in the middle of 
the Passion: 
po was tenebres into; al middelert idon 
Vrom time pat hit; pat hit [sic] was heiz non 
Tenebres is icleped derkhede; ber nas no more li3t 
porwout al pe middelert; pan it were midnizt 
pe sonne was blak hit was eclips; azen kiund inow 
Ne migzt pe sonne schine lengore; pan he to depe drow.™ 


* At these points material from John is added. 
% MS. Egerton 1993, f. 21a. 
* Tbid., £. 26b. 
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The author probably realized the poem was not satisfactory and 
so left it unfinished. 


THE TEMPORALE CONSTITUTED AS A SEPARATE CYCLE 


The inclusion of these longer narratives in the English 
Legendary resulted in successively wider divergences from the 
plan of the Legenda and led inevitably to a radical difference in 
structure. Early in the fourteenth century we meet for the first 
time with the Temporale material separated from the Sanctorale 
and standing in a cycle of its own preceding the collection of 
saints’ lives. There are no less than six manuscripts of the English 
Legendary in which this radical alteration has been effected, and 
it will be necessary to examine in detail the contents of these six 
manuscripts. 

1. MS. Egerton 1993. This manuscript, written in the first 
half of the fourteenth century, is the earliest in which this new 
plan makes its appearance. The contents of the Temporale in 
Egerton 1993 are arranged as follows: 

Fol. 1a Old Testament History 
21a Short Life of Christ 


27a Concepcio Marie 
41a Banna Sanctorum 


The normal text of the Old Testament History (found in 
MSS. Egerton 1993, Vernon, and St. John’s College, Cambridge 
28) consists of a little over 1800 lines. Expanded texts of the 
poem also appear in Lambeth 223, Land Misc. 622 and Trinity 
College Cambridge 605. In addition there are two fragmentary 
texts.** The Old Testament History begins with a short prologue, 
which matches the L’Allegro opening of the Consepcio Marie 
with a corresponding J/ Penseroso: 

When hit comes in my po3t; pe mykel sorow & synne 
pe soryness & wrechidnesse; pat sues here monkynne 


Glad ne blype may I be; ne wonder is hit no3t. 
More wonder hit is how ioy3; may come in oure post.*? 


It extends from the Creation to the story of Habbakuk, breaking 
off abruptly with this couplet: 


Sonne hade pe lyouns; eten hem ychone 
And so oure lord euer amonge:; takes wreche of his fon. 


% Excerpts from Laud Misc. 622 are printed by Furnivall in EETS. Orig. 
Ser. 69, pp. 96-98 and 82-89. * Brown, Register u, N. 2543. 
37 MS. Lambeth 723, f. Sa. 8 Tbid., £. 30b. 
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The author follows Peter Comestor’s Historia Scholastica with 
very few digressions. After telling the story of Samson, he adds 
the remark: 


Euel may now any man; to any woman trist 
When she betrayed pe strengest man; pat euer any man wist.** 


This misogynic observation contrasts sharply with the defense 
of women in the Southern Passion and assures us that the two 
poems were not written by the same author. The author also 
adds a comment of his own on Habbakuk’s experience: 

A mon per was pat hett Abacuk; into pe felde he went 

Ripmen forto bere mete; so men hym pyer sent 

An angel him bede abyde; & Danuel pat he hit bere 

Sone he saide pat he nolde; & gaf hym ly3t answere. 

pe Angel toke him by pe toppe; & bare him forbe per myd; 

Hym hade ben better to haue gon; pen so to haue rid!* 


The Old Testament History has no counterpart in the Legenda 
Aurea, and there are several indications that it was one of the 
later additions to the Temporale: the imitation of the lyrical 
prologue to the Concepcio Marie, the improbability that Old 
Testament history would be introduced until after the New Tes- 
tament material was completed, together with the fact that it is 
not found in any manuscript earlier than Egerton 1993. 

The significance of the Egerton text, then, in the develop- 
ment of the Temporale, consists in its inclusion of the Old Testa- 
ment History, the continuation of the Concepcio Marie and the 
unique Short Life of Christ. However, this break with the tradi- 
tion of the Legenda must have antedated this MS. by some years, 
since the texts involved in these changes show considerable cor- 
ruption. 

2. The Vernon MS. Among the manuscripts similar in order 
to Egerton 1993, the Vernon MS., written about 1390, stands 
next to it in time. Its Temporale shows the following arrange- 
ment: 

la (col. 1) Old Testament History 

6b (col. 1) Prologue of the Origin of the Feast of the Conception 
8b (col. 1) Origin of the Feast of the Conception 

9a (col. 2) Banna Sanctorum 


At this point have been intercalated a number of saints’ lives; 
then: 


%® Joid., f. 22a.  Tbid., {. 30a. 
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18b (col. 1) Feast of the Annunciation 
18b (col. 1) Septuagesima 

18b (col. 1) Quadragesima 

19a (col. 1) De festo Pasche 

19b (col. 2) Litany 

19b (col. 2) Southern Passion 


Here we have a hybrid manuscript: part of the Temporale pre- 
cedes the Sanctorale, but the Passion group is situated as it 
would be in a manuscript of the Harley type. 

The Origin of the Feast of the Conception makes its first ap- 
pearance in this manuscript. Its prologue, of a little more than a 
hundred lines, recounting the story of Helias of Ramsay, is 
found in 4 manuscripts: Vernon, f. 6b, col. 1; Stowe 949, f. 100b; 
Lambeth 223, f. 31b; Bodley 779, f. 255b. The Bodley Ms. in 
addition to prologue contains 346 lines relating the story of 
Joachim and Anna from the time of their marriage to their meet- 
ing at the Golden Gate. Both prologue and poem proper follow 
Wace’s L’ Etablissement de la Féte de la Conception fairly closely. 

In the Vernon MS. the prologue follows the Old Testament 
History and begins with the same five lines that introduce the 
Long Life of Christ ; there are also some eight lines of introductory 
material not in the Bodley manuscript at the beginning of the 
poem proper. We might suspect that this was another example 
of editorial tinkering on the part of the Vernon scribe except for 
the fact that the lines have their counterpart in Wace. The Ver- 
non MS. also adds 374 lines, covering the childhood of Mary, the 
Nativity, Circumcision, Presentation and Baptism (without any 
transition to bridge the gap between the two events) and then 
fewer than twenty lines dealing with the events between the 
Baptism and Crucifixion. The final 24 lines are identical with lines 
19-42 of the unique Assumption of the Virgin in Lambeth 223. 
The poem ends inclusively just after the Crucifixion with this 
couplet: 

Ton hire was a trewe fere. and nold nous¢t fro hire go 

He loked hire. as his ladi deore. and what heo wolde hit was ido.“ 
Possibly the text of the Assumption in his exemplar failed the 
Vernon scribe at this point. In view of his reputation for tamper- 
ing with his material it is quite possible that he is himself re- 
sponsible for the addition. 


“ MS. Vernon, f. 9a, col. 1. 
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Except for the 374-line addition peculiar to the Vernon MS., 
the narrative of the Origin of the Feast of the Conception is well 
told. Although there are few changes, the English is both more 
homely and more spirited than the French. When the “gode- 
man” is directed to inaugurate the feast, he responds: 


pe feste of pe concepcioun halewe I ne can: 
What day ne what tyme vr lady was bizete 
ffor I ne herde neuir telle ne fond y-write, 
Ne nouper of pe seruise pat fallip to pe feste 
Siker I not no betere pan a wylde beste.® 


The maid’s advice to Anna while she was mourning the absence 
of Joachim is expanded in the English: 


Aris, dame heo saide to hire. and glade pou vs bope 

And clope pe wip pi neihbores. wip pin riche clope 

ffor worschipe of pi selue. and pis feste day 

Clope pe wip. Grene. wip Scarlet. oper wip say 

Keemp pin hed. and wasch pi nekke. and wyup wel pin eizen. 
What geinep hit. to sle pi self. and for deol dyen? 

ffor pou makest. so gret deol. me halt pe for mad. 

Arys vp peonne. and et. and drynke. and mak pe wel glad.# 


The most striking feature of the Vernon arrangement is its 
hybrid character. The first three items present a consecutive but 
poorly proportioned biblical history by combining the expanded 
text of the Origin of the Feast of the Conception with the Old Tes- 
tament History, though neither of these is complete. Nevertheless 
in both Egerton 1993 and Vernon there was an evident groping 
toward the construction of a complete biblical history. 

3. MS. Egerton 2801. Four unique festal poems are added 
to the Temporale in MS. Egerton 2801. The first is a text of 180 
lines recounting with some exposition the miracles at the time 
of the birth of Christ. The latter of which is identical with lines 
433 ff. of the Long Life. The poem ends without a benediction 
after the address of the child in the star.“ pe feste of holi jursdai 
recounts the Ascension in 114 lines; and an equal number are 
devoted to pe feste of witsonday. Both of these festal poems 
cover material already presented either in the Old Testament 


“ MS. Stowe 949, f. 101b. 

* MS. Vernon, f. 7b, col. 2. Instead of “nekke’’ MS. Bodley 779 reads 
“nebbe,’”’ which is obviously correct. 

“ This incident is also found in the Concepcio Marie. 
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History, the Southern Passion, or the Long Life, but with more 
detail and more exposition. 

Only 30 lines are devoted to pe feste of pe trinite, after which 
the poet turns to pe he3ze feste of godes blode, an account of the 
founding of the feast of Corpus Christi with an exposition of the 
indulgences granted for attendance at Mass and the office.“ As 
the founder of this Feast the scribe names “boneface pe uerpe” 
instead of the actual founder, Urban IV (1261-1264). It seems 
likely that for the name of the founder the scribe carelessly sub- 
stituted that of the reigning pope. The only popes bearing this 
name during the fourteenth century were Boniface VIII (1294- 
1303) and Boniface IX. The former was too early, for, although 
the feast was founded in 1264, it did not gain popularity until 
later. In 1311, Clement V again confirmed its establishment and 
its observance was urged by his successor, John XXII (1316- 
1334), but according to Mersham it was not introduced into 
England until between 1320 and 1325, Boniface VIII, being 
thus far too early, the only other possibility is Boniface IX, who 
reigned from November 2, 1389 until October 1, 1404. If the ex- 
planation here suggested for the scribe’s slip be accepted, it 
would give us a fairly close date for the copying of Ms. Egerton 
2801. 

The growing popularity of the feast and the numerous indul- 
gences connected with it provided ample reason for the inclusion 
of this exposition in the Legendary. The comparatively late date 
at which the feast achieved popularity and the fact that the text 
is found only in Egerton 2810 and Bodley 779 suggests that it 
had been composed only a few years before the date of the manu- 
script. In the absence of other evidence we may conjecture that 
the festal poems accompanying it were composed at the same 
time. 

This group of poems marks a departure from the later prac- 


“ Francies Mersham calls this Office, which was written by Thomas Aquinas 
“fone of the most beautiful in the Roman Breviary.’”’ Would a Dominican have 
failed to point out its connection with the man who was the greatest glory of his 
Order? Catholic Encyclopedia rv, 390. 

“ Hampson (op. cit., m, 155) argues that the Feast of Corpus Christi was 
unknown in England in 1338 since the treaty with the Flemings was dated ‘‘Done 
a Andwers, le Meskerdey apres la jour de la Trinitie, l’an de Grace 1338.’’ How- 
ever, by 1381 it was being used in dating events: “Jak Strawe et Wat Tyller in 
festo corporis Christi intraverunt Londoniam”’ (Hampson, m1, 60). 
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tice of enlarging the units of narrative and minimizing the expos- 
itory material, which we see being followed from the time of 
MS. Laud 108 to the latest manuscripts. There is, in this single 
instance the addition of new items to the Temporale coupled 
with a reversion to the structure of the Legenda. 

4. MS. Lambeth 223. The grouping of Old and New Testa- 
ment material together before the Sanctorale, seen previously in 
Egerton 1993 and the Vernon MS., is also found in Lambeth MS. 
223. The order of the first part of the Lambeth MS. is as follows: 


la Septuagesima 
la Quadragesima 
4b Letania maior et minor 
5a Old Testament History 
3la Fifteen Signs Before Judgment 
31b Prologue to the Origin of the Feast of the Conception 
33a Part of the Long Life of Christ 
43a Assumption of the Virgin 
48a Banna Sanctorum 


The Old Testament History is followed in this MS. and also in 
Laud Misc. without any break or sign of separation by eighty- 
six lines of the Fifteen Signs before Doomsday. The lack of connec- 


tion between these lines and the material which precedes shows 
clearly that this was merely a piece of patchwork appended at 
the end of the Old Testament History. Also it is interesting to 
note that some twenty lines of the Fifteen Signs are identical with 
lines in the St. Jerome. 

Special prominence is given to the Virgin in the Lambeth 
text: the Long Life of Christ is continued only through the Puri- 
fication, and the Crucifixion is related briefly and then from the 
point of view of Mary. The Assumption of the Virgin is a unique 
text of 365 lines, based on an earlier English Assumption,” the 
chief difference between the two being in the length of the lines. 
Since lines 19-42 are appended to the Vernon text of the Origin 
of the Feast of the Conception and preserve, in some details a better 
text, the original must antedate 1390. 

5. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 605. Written early in the 
fifteenth century, this Trinity College manuscript presents one 
of the most nearly complete lists of Old and New Testament 
material, but its arrangement is one of the least consistent: 


* This was noted by Horstmann, EETS 87, p. xx. 
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la Old Testament History 
22a Long Life (through the finding of the head of John the Baptist.) 
24a Oxford Scholar led to Heaven 
179a “Innocens” 
180a “‘Nativitas domini”’ 
181a “Epiphania” 
182b “‘Purificacio beate Marie”’ 
183b “Resurreccio Xpi” 
187a “Ascensio”’ 
187b “Penticost’’ 
188a XV Tokens 
261b Concepcio Marie 
169 St. Silvester 
270 “Pater Noster’ (part of the Long Life)** 





At first the manuscript appears to be following the later principle 
of grouping at the beginning the items comprising the biblical 
history; then a second group of Temporale items is placed be- 
tween St. Stephen (Dec. 26) and St. Thomas a Becket (Dec. 29). 
This second group contains not only narratives appropriate to 
Christmas, but also the Passion material. To a third group were 
relegated items for which no more appropriate place could be 
found. Apparently the scribe was using manuscripts which fol- 
lowed divergent traditions, and confusion in arrangement and 
repetition of material was the inevitable result. 

The Trinity College MS. makes another and much longer 
addition to the Old Testament History by inserting over 500 lines 
dealing with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, their 
penance, the birth of Cain and Abel, the murder of Abel, Seth’s 
journey to Paradise, and the death of Adam and Eve. An invoca- 
tion such as usually closes each item of the Legendary is found 
at the end of this narrative: 

Now of pis furste wordle; now i* habbe y-telde 
Thu crist of heuene; pat bore was of a mayde synge 
3yf ous oure saules helpe; & goude endynge. 
amen.™ 
We may, therefore, safely assume that the piece first existed in- 
dependently. 

*S Brown, Register, 1, 246. 

*” Ibid., 1, 250-51. These items belong to the Long Life. The Passion, Resur- 
rection, Ascension, and Pentecost material in this version are found only in this 


manuscript and St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 28. 
8 Thid., 1, 252. 5! MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, 605, f. 6a. 
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The Vernon MS. contains a prose piece entitled pe lyf of 
Adam and Eue,™ much of which, as Dr. Mabel Day has pointed 
out, can easily be rearranged into couplets resembling those of 
the Legendary.® In its account of the Creation the prose narrative 
differs from the Old Testament History, but at the point at which 
the Trinity addition begins the likeness becomes apparent. The 
following section of prose and the corresponding part of the 
Trinity addition illustrate the closeness of the relationship: 


And po Seth seide to his fader: “I not what I may do: for to paradys I con no 
way.” “Sone,”’ seide Adam, “pat gras pe wol techen; for al pe wey as we out eode 
pe gras is per vnlikelich, for sit in to pis day nolde hit not arysen for pe sinnen 
pat we duden in paradys. Go anon forp, leue sone, & do as i pe teche.’’ Seth bad 
his fader his blessinge, and went anon his way. Wel sore wepynge heo eoden in to 
paradis, for pe way was long and brod. per come pe fend as a neddre & stynged 
Sep wel vuele. Eue weop sore & seide to pe cursed wiht: “Whi artou so hardi to 
fihte wip godes ymage?’’™ 

Seth sede to his fadere; “‘i* not ware i* may 

ffort go to paradis; ne can I naue way.” 

“Sone,”’ sede adam, “pat gras pe wol teche, 

Al-so we turned perout; sut hit is ybleche 

gut to pis day; nould hst noust aryse 

ffor pe synne pat i*dude; with-in paradise. 

Go now forp, leue sone; rizt as i* pe teche; 

I* wot ele of mulce; schal wel be my leche.”’ 

Of his fadere adam; Seth bad his blessynge 

& sed forp on his way; wel sore wepynge; 

He sed forp to paradys; pe wey was wel long 

per cam a fend al so an addre; & sep bytter stonge 

Seth wepe wel sore; & sede to pe corsed wy3te, 

“How art pou so hardy; myd godes ymage to fyste?”™ 


Here the Vernon scribe was evidently indulging his fondness for 
editing his original, in this instance transforming couplets into 
prose. It would have been an easy matter for him to have pre- 
served the rimes had he wished to do so. The only other out- 
standing difference between the two is the 22-line description of 
Paradise, which the Trinity version has in common with the 
history of the Cross. It has been demonstrated that the prose 


® MS. Vernon, f. 393a. 

53 EETS 155, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

Carl Horstmann, Sammlung Altenglischer Legenden (Heilbronn, 1878), 
p. 225. 

% MS. Trinity College, 605, f. 4b. 

% EETS 87, p. 7. 
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is based on the Latin Vita Adae et Evae*’ and of course the same 
is true of the version in couplets. 

The narratives of both the Vernon and Trinity texts show 
the same hybrid character. Both exhibit a tendency to insert new 
material in order to form longer narrative units, and in both the 
same overlapping appears. The two traditions concerning the 
arrangement of material and the numerous poems added (some 
unfinished) naturally resulted in some inconsistencies. 

6. St. John’s‘College, Cambridge, MS. 28. The last manuscript 
we need examine in detail is the St. John’s College manuscript, 
which forms a contrast to the others in that, although not frag- 
mentary, the only saint’s legend included is that of Longinus. 
The items are as follows: 

la Old Testament History 
22b Blank 
25a Long Life of Christ 
69b Longinus 
70a Pilate 
73a Harrowing of Hell and Destruction of Jerusalem 
80a Septuagesima 
80a Quadragesima 
82b Pascha 
83a Letania maior et minor 


The importance of the manuscript lies in the fact that it contains 
the most nearly complete biblical history, the only complete text 
of the Long Life, and the only text of the Harrowing of Hell and 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 

The Harrowing of Hell and the Destruction of Jerusalem, a 
poem of 524 lines, directly follows the Long Life. The first 322 
lines deal with the Harrowing of Hell, a narrative not mentioned 
in the Passion, but which was needed to complete such a work 
as the South English Legendary. The poem opens with these lines: 

po oure lord ihu crist; ded was vp-on pe rode, 

Ioseph of Armapie wond hym in clopis goode. 

In a sepulcre he leyd him; & his woundis oftyne kyste 
perfore pe Iewis were ry3t wrope; po pei it vnder-wyste.®* 


The poem depends on the Evangelium Nicodemi and Chapters 


57 W. Meyer, “Vita Adae ett Evae,” Kénigliche-Bayerische-Akademie der 
Wissenschaft, Bd. xrv (1878), Ab. 3, pp. 187-250. 
58 St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 28, f. 71a. 
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45, 53, and 67 of the Legenda Aurea; it also contains lines in 
common with the Passion and the St. Michael. 

The following reference to the escape of the Jews is of particu- 
lar interest since no similar passage appears in the other English 
poems on the subject, nor is the escape mentioned in the Legenda 
Aurea or the Evangelium Nicodemi. 

At a priuy posterne pe shrewis; a schip-ful a-wey stele 

In-to oper londis zif pei my3t; with myldere men to dele. 

And of hem comyn alle po schrewis; pat among vs wonyn here: 
litil harm it had be; powgs slayn all hadde ben pere 

but napeles god it wold nou3t; for he seyde pat pei schulde 
domys-day abyden & cristen be. ellis men hem quelle wolde.* 


Unless these lines are merely copied from some earlier text, they 
would seem to fix the terminus ad quem as 1290. However in the 
case of a poem surviving in only a single late manuscript such 
an early date can not be relied on. The author may have copied 
from the Passion the reference to the Jews “‘pat among vs wonyn 
here” without reflecting that after the expulsion of the Jews it 
was no longer appropriate. The subject matter of the poem 
makes it unlikely that it would be incorporated until after the 
Passion and the earlier events of Jesus’ life had been treated. 

The text of the Harrowing of Hell and Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem is notably more accurate than that of the Long Life and the 
Old Testament History. This would be explained if we suppose 
that the poem had been composed shortly before the date of the 
John’s College manuscript, and accordingly was freer from 
scribal errors than the other two texts which had been copied 
repeatedly. 

The South English Legendary, as we have seen, found its 
original model in the collection of saints’ lives in the Legenda 
Aurea, but as it was addressed primarily to an audience of lay- 
men rather than clerics, it showed a constant tendency toward 
popular religious instruction. In this respect its development 
moved along lines very similar to those followed by the religious 
plays. The earliest plays of which we have record in England are 
those dealing with saints’ lives: the St. Katharine play at Duns- 
table,® the play of St. Nicholas, and the saints plays at London 


5° Cf. these lines with ll. 471-76 of the Passion. 
8° FE. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1, 366 
| Studies in Philology, xxvii, 594-601. 
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mentioned by Fitzstephen.® As in the religious plays there was 
a continued extension in the dramatization of scriptural narra- 
tives, so in the Legendary the Sanctorale was more and more sup- 
plemented by Temporale material. Parallel to the Easter play 
was the section on the Passion, which was probably added soon 
after the first draft of the Legendary, and this was later ex- 
tended to events from Easter to Pentecost. The next step was to 
add narratives appropriate to the Christmas season, just as in 
the religious drama the Nativity plays followed the model of the 
Easter play. 

The Passion and Nativity sections even extended to include 
incidents in the Ministry, and thus the Long Life of Christ was 
constructed. Then a further step was taken by the addition of 
apocryphal stories such as that in The Origin of the Feast of the 
Conception. At length from the narratives connected with the 
New Testament the author turned back to add the Old Testament 
History. Finally the Harrowing of Hell and Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, a poem which added more than two thousand lines to the 
scope of the collection, was appended. Thus the entire process is 
seen to be very similar to the gradual extension of the religious 
drama into cycles of plays, though it was carried to completion 
somewhat earlier. The Old Testament History was probably com- 
posed as early as 1290, the Origin of the Feast of the Conception 
and the Life of Adam and Eve date from the first half of the four- 
teenth century while the Assumption of the Virgin and the Har- 
rowing of Hell and Destruction of Jerusalem are somewhat later, 
having been composed, perhaps, during the third quarter of the 
century. 

MINNIE E. WELLS 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


* Chambers. o¢. cit., 1. 379. 








THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF GOETHE’S 
GOTTER, HELDEN UND WIELAND 


Gétter, Helden und Wieland, Goethe’s scintillating, youthful 
farce which touched off a wildfire of venomous, satirical attacks 
against Wieland was hastily dashed off during one Sunday 
afternoon over a bottle of good Burgundy.' This was in the 
autumn of the year 1773. Goethe wrote his farce solely for the 
personal satisfaction of purging himself of the vexation engen- 
dered by Wieland’s operetta Alceste and the letters about that 
operetta which Wieland published in 1773 in the first volume of 
his Teutscher Merkur? The satirical attack against Wieland was 
written at a time when Goethe, as leader of the Storm and Stress 
generation, had inspired his young friends, as Bielschowsky puts 
it, “to produce everything of themselves in untrammeled liberty, 
without artificiality and without subservience to rules” and so 
“the young iconoclasts overthrew all the objections of tradition 
and conventionality.’” 

In its spirit, language and style Gétter, Helden und Wieland 
does reflect many of the characteristics of the dramatic literature 
of the Storm and Stress period to which it belongs. However, the 
dramatic structure of the farce does not betray any of the reck- 
lessness and complete abandonment of traditional rules of dra- 
matic composition so evident in Gétz von Berlichingen and in 
other dramatic literature of the time. 

In its original manuscript form, as published in Der junge 
Goethe,* Gétter, Helden und Wieland is a prose dialogue of nine- 
teen pages (about 3500 words) with very few stage directions. 
The farce was written down in such feverish haste (a true Storm 
and Stress characteristic) that many times only abbreviations 
or initials of the characters were indicated. The actual physical 
effort required to write about thirty-five hundred words must 
have involved at least three or four hours of non-stop writing. 
It is obvious that Goethe must have had the farce completely 
organized in his mind and simply poured it on paper without 
indicating any division whatsoever into acts or scenes, and once 


1 Goethes Werke (Weimar edition), xxvm, 327. 

2 Cf. Bernhard Seuffert, “Der junge Goethe und Wieland,” Zeitschrift far 
deutsches Alterthum, xxvi (1882), 268 ff. 

Albert Bielschowsky, The Life of Goethe, New York, 1905, 1, 118. 

‘ Der junge Goethe, Leipzig, 1910, m1, 329 ff. 
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it was written it was not touched again.§ Since this is true, it is 
interesting to examine the dramatic structure of the work and 
determine the extent to which Goethe had discarded the tradi- 
tional rules governing dramatic composition. 

To my knowledge it has never before been pointed out that 
there are three main lines of action in Gétter, Helden und Wieland 
which might be called “‘acts.”’ These “acts” are preceded by an 
expository “‘prologue” which is divided into two “‘scenes.” 

In the first scene of the prologue® we are introduced to the 
locale of the farce, namely the realm of the dead.’ Mercury, who 
has been up to earth, returns to the shore of the Cocytus and 
learns from Charon that the spirits in Hades are angry with him 
because of his association with Wieland. 

The second scene follows immediately.* As soon as Mercury 
sets foot on the other side of the Cocytus he is chided by Euripi- 
des for lending his name to a journal in which the Athenian 
dramatist had been prostituted by Wieland, who had dared 
emulate Euripides by writing Alceste. Mercury, who actually 
does not know Wieland, decides that the spirit of the poet of 
Weimar must appear in the lower world and answer some ques- 
tions. 

This prologue serves a double purpose. It indicates the place 
of the action and furnishes, in sketchy form, the necessary 
“Vorfabel.”” The real action begins directly after the prologue 
and falls into three acts. Wieland remains on the scene and his 
inquisitors—Mercury, Euripides and Hercules—appear one 
after the other. 

In the first act® Mercury settles his account with Wieland. 
The question at issue is a twofold one: why had Wieland prosti- 
tuted the name of Mercury (by using it in the title of his journal) 


5 Goethe wrote Gétter, Helden und Wieland without any intention of pub- 
lishing it or having it produced. Had it not been for the action of Lenz who 
published it at Kehl in 1774 the farce might have become buried in Goethe’s 
“secret archives” and remained for posterity at most a title like “Das Ungliick 
der Jacobis.”’ ® Der junge Goethe, 11, 329-30. 

’ Gétter, Helden und Wieland is a variation of the ““Totengespriich”’ in which 
the spirits of individuals long since deceased are brought into conversation. Here 
the spirit of a living person is brought face to face with the spirits of gods, demi- 
gods and heroes. (Cf. the article ““Totengesprich’”’ in Merker-Stammler: Real- 
lexikon der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte, Berlin, 1928/29, m1, 379 ff.) 

8 Der junge Goethe, m1, 330-32. ® Ibid., 332-34. 
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and why had he treated the honorable couple Admetus and 
Alcestis so harshly (in the operetta Alceste and in the letters 
about it)? Wieland answers the first question by resorting to 
subterfuge, claiming that he had not been conscious of doing 
any injustice to the messenger of the gods. He partly convinces 
Mercury and thereby escapes serious censure. Since Mercury 
does not press the second question, Wieland attempts unsuccess- 
fully to retire. 

In the second act’® Euripides carries on where Mercury had 
left off. The Athenian dramatist demands that Wieland justify 
the statements he made in his letters concerning the errors and 
defects of Euripides’ Alcestis. In his cross-examination of Wie- 
land Euripides is assisted by Admetus and Alcestis, the chief 
characters of Euripides’ drama. When an attempt at flattery 
proves to be of no avail, Wieland becomes evasive. He says that 
his assailants speak like other-world people whose words he 
comprehends but the sense of which evades him. When evasion 
also is unsuccessful Wieland becomes reticent while Euripides, 
Admetus and Alcestis bombard him with example after example 
of where he had been in error. The noise becomes so great that 
Hercules is awakened and he appears on the scene to take up the 
attack on Wieland. 

The third act™ attempts to settle the question of why Wie- 
land repeatedly linked Hercules with ““Tugend.” Wieland is at 
first awed by the heroic size of the son of Jupiter but gradually 
he gets up his courage and attempts to fight back. Weakly he 
defends his eighteenth-century conception of a virtuous Her- 
cules against the original who has such a healthy bodily ap- 
petite. Wieland’s arguments are puny although in volume they 
match the booming tones of Hercules. The noise becomes so 
great that Pluto (offstage) is disturbed and puts an end to the 
proceedings. Wieland awakens from what seems to have been a 
bad dream (i.e., his spirit is transported back to earth). His 
experience has not reformed him in the least and he remarks: 
“Sie reden was sie wollen, mégen sie doch reden was kiimmerts 
mich,” 

Despite the fact that the spirit of Gétter, Helden und Wieland 
is intensely “irrational,” an analysis of the dramatic structure of 
1° Tbid., 334-42. 


1 Jbid., 342-47. 18 Jbid., 347. 
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the farce shows that in this little work Goethe adhered quite 
strictly to the unities of time, place and action. The entire action 
of the farce takes place within a few consecutive hours. The 
scene of the action remains the same throughout. All the action 
is directed toward the one end of making Wieland appear 
ridiculous and everything in the farce contributes toward ac- 
complishing that. There are no sub-plots or extraneous episodes. 
Hence it is evident that even after the publication of Gétz von 
Berlichingen Goethe had not completely thrown off the shackles 
of the influence of dramatic tradition of the eighteenth century. 
L. E. GEMEINHARDT 


Wesleyan University 



















































DIGGON DAVIE 


In the September eclogue of The Shepherd’s Calendar’ E. K. 
sees an effort on the part of the author to write in a dialect dif- 
ferent from that of the other eclogues:—the first note of E.K’S 
glosse reads, 

The Dialecte and phrase of speache in this Dialogue, seemeth somewhat to 
differ from the comen. The cause whereof is supposed to be, by occasion of the 
party herein meant, who being very freend to the Author hereof, had bene long 


in forraine countryes, and there seene many disorders, which he here recounteth 
to Hobbinoll. 


This paper is written to indicate the possibility that the forraine 
countryes of the glosse (the farre countrye of the argument) is 
Wales and that the dialect which differs from the comen is the 
English spoken or thought to be spoken by Tudor Welshmen. 
It will be recalled that the eclogue opens thus: 


Hobbinol. Diggon Davie. 
Diggon Davie, I bidde her god day: 
Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 

Diggon. 

Her was her, while it was daye light, 
But now her is a most wretched wight. 
For day, that was, is wightly past, 
And now at earst the dirke night doth hast. 


Now the use of ker for almost any pronoun form occurs in Eliza- 
bethan plays as one of the indications that the character is using 
the Welsh dialect. Professor T. Gwynn Jones, examining two 
plays of Shakespeare’s, one of Dekker’s and a mask of Jonson’s,? 
summarizes the data he has collected in connection with their 
use of her: 


Use of the form her (probably due to confusion between Welsh hi (=she) 
and English he) :— 

used for him: (becaus is friends with her). her: (a pogs on her). his: (and bid 
her cozen tell her minde of Sir O.). he (her warrant her, her shall pye her new card, 
etc.). she: (what has her done). my: (ile have her willes and desires). they: (awl 
prittish shentlemans tag heed how her marry fixen widowe). them: (awl that have 
fixen wives and yet is tame her well enough).* 


1 Edmund Spenser, The Shepherd’s Calendar, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 
1930), p. 113 ff. 

* Shakespeare’s King Henry V and The Merry Wives of Windsor, Dekker’s 
Patient Grisill and Ben Jonson’s mask For the Honour of Wales. See T. Gwynn 
Jones, “Tudor Welshmen’s English,” Y Cymmrodor, xx1x (1919), 56-69. 

* Ibid., 61. 
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In the lines quoted from the September eclogue Aer is presum- 
ably used by Spenser for Aim and he. In the other lines of the 
eclogue up to the Roffy episode (ll. 170ff.), Spenser does not 
need the words he or him so that her in these senses is confined 
to the opening speeches. Her does appear, however, in the first 
170 lines in the sense of their (ll. 39, 112, 115, 119, 141)* and 
perhaps Spenser thought that in employing Aer he was consis- 
tently indicating the Welsh dialect in spite of the fact that her 
for the possessive plural is good Middle English and that he 
used it at least once in another eclogue in the Middle English 
sense (May, |. 160). In the Roffy episode, her does not appear; 
he, him, their are employed. Besides the use of her there is still 
another linguistic indication in the first part of the September 
eclogue that Spenser had Wales in mind:—that contained in the 
name Diggon Davie, Diggon for English Diccon. Professor Jones 
in listing the change of ¢ to g as an indication of the stage Welsh- 
man’s English in the Tudor period, cites the following exam- 
ples :-— 
From the Shakesperean plays :— 

c. knog. laughing-stogs. cogscomb. vlouting-stog. hig, hag, hog. hung, hang, 

hog. 

From Dekker :— 

c. trigs. breag. must knoge her. is tawge in her prittish tongue. tage her. 


marg you. quiglie. will wag to the coward. tag paines. shall log them ub. 
maging. a pogs on her. or knog her braines. speag.5 


From Jonson 
. . . loog yow. . . . plug’d(=ck). . . . marg(=k).* 


The change of intervocalic c to g is, moreover, an actual peculi- 
arity of the Welsh-English of the period (“In Welsh, intervocalic 
c (k) p and ¢ became g, b, and d.”’);’ it represents Welsh mispro- 
nunciation, not merely a misapprehension by a play-wright of 
the phenomenon. In short Spenser who was writing before the 
stage dialect was firmly established, in indicating a Welshman’s 
English chose two dialectal peculiarities which, I judge, actually 
characterized the Tudor Welshman’s speech. 

Then the question arises who was Diggon Davie? Since 
Diccon served as a mediaeval and Elizabethan nickname for 


‘ Their is also used in the first 170 lines for the possessive plural (e.g. Il. 36, 
37, 81, 107, 111, 120, 123, 125). “ Op. cit., p. 62. 
5 Ibid., 63. § Idem. 1 [bid., 56-57; 68-69. 
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Richard, it is possible that Spenser had in mind Richard Davies, 
Bishop of St. David’s, from 1561 to 1582. As a whole the career of 
this eminent Welshman—a linguist of note familiar with Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, English, Welsh,* and an ardent Protestant and 
patriot—is not beyond reproach. Late in his life he was impli- 
cated in the outrageous behavior of his son-in-law and shortly 
after his death, he was accused by Middleton, his successor to 
the bishopric, of simony and of impoverishing the diocese to his 
own financial gain.® The testimony of a Marmaduke Middleton, 
alleged forger and evil-liver,” is perhaps open to question par- 
ticularly when a more careful perusal of it reveals that it was 
in part prompted by Middleton’s chagrin at not being able to 
lay his hands on church funds and his jealousy of Davies’ judi- 
cial powers which did not descend to Middleton along with his 
ecclesiastical office;" yet that the charges were in some degree 
true is substantiated by the records of the cathedral chapter.” At 
the time of the composition of the September eclogue Davies’ 
reputation was still perhaps unspotted.”* To Elizabeth he was 
“her second St. David’’’ and in the eyes of a country-man, Sir 
John Wynn, he was posthumously eulogized as one who “... 
governed like himself, and for the honour of our nation... .O 
how my heart doth warm by recording the memory of so worthy 
a man! He died poor, having never had regard to riches,’ 
Evidently poverty was Richard Davies’ lot from the time of 
Mary’s accession until his death in 1582. In Geneva he and his 
wife struggled against poverty of a very grim kind” and though 
his return to England brought him honor—membership in the 
Council of Wales,” the bishopric of St. Asaph and then of St. 
David’s,” the spiritual leadership of his country-men (for Davies 


§ William Hughes, A History of the Church of the Cymry (London, 1916), 
pp. 260-61. 

® D.N.B., Richard Davies. 1¢ Tbid., Marmaduke Middleton. 

“ John Strype, The History of the Life and Acts of the Most Reverend Father 
in God, Edmund Grindal (Oxford 1821), pp. 401-02. 

2 D.N.B., Richard Davies. 

1% The scandal which touched Davies as a result of the actions of his son-in- 
law broke 1578-1579 (State Papers Dom. Elis. cxxxi, 421). 

3 The Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), Wales:—Religion. 

4 Hughes, op. cit., p. 262.  D.N.B. 

6 Caroline A. J. Skeel, The Council in the Marches of Wales (London, 1904), 


89. 1 DNB. 
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was in part responsible" for the act of Parliament of 1563 which 
gave the Welsh the Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer 
in their own tongue)—yet the honor yielded little monetary 
reward. To the Welsh translation of the New Testament (1567) 
is prefaced a letter of Bishop Davies, addressed to his people, 
and this perhaps better than anything else suggests the man’s 
personality.'* In it he shows himself conscious that the Reforma- 
tion grew from the new learning, from the books made possible 
by the printing press and most of all from the deep soil of the 
Word of God.”* As a patriot he desires the Welsh, glorious in 
their past history, to partake of the new intellectual and spiritual 
growth: “Awake thee, betimes, fair Welshman, my beloved and 
dear brother in Christ; do not denationalize thyself; look not 
down, glance upwards to the place whence thou didst spring.’”™ 
Davies’ patriotism is more than mere sentiment; it is the kind 
of concern which both cherishes and also, in the name of truth, 
chastizes . .. even those in high places: “What is office in the 
present age but a hook with which he who holds it draws to him- 
self the fleece and the flesh of his neighbour? What are learning, 
knowledge, and skill in law but thorns in the side of neighbours, 
to cause them to stand aloof? Often in Wales the hall of the 
gentleman is found to be the refuge of thieves. Therefore I say 
that were it not for the arms and wings of the gentry, there 
would be but little theft in Wales.”” 

There are in addition three other documents from Davies’ 
pen that are of interest to us: a report to Burghley about the 
diocese of St. Asaph’s (1560); another about that of St. David’s 
(1569-70); and a funeral sermon on the death of the Earl of 
Essex preached at Carmarthen and printed in London 1577. 
This last, the sermon, might well have been read by Spenser and 
have suggested to him an eclogue on Wales; in it Davies com- 
ments upon the state of Wales, speaking as a councillor as well 


18 The Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), Wales:—Religion. 

19 William Pierce, John Penry (London, 1923), 9-11, 112-13. The letter is 
in Welsh. In the case of this document (as well as other documents) I have not 
had access to the text but have had to follow a summary. 

2 Jbid., 112-13. ™ Tbid., 11. 

# John Penry, The Aequity of an Humble Supplication, 1587, ed. Alex. J. 
Grieve (Congregational Historical Society, London, 1905), p. vi. 

% I have not had access to these documents. 
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as a bishop:—he complains of the careless and bad justices and 
sheriffs, the timid and superstitious churchwardens, who 
thwarted all his efforts at reforms.** His diocesan reports are 
limited in scope to a description of the state of the diocese, but 
if one compares them with the content of other diocesan reports 
they can be taken as fairly representative of the country.™ In 
the report about St. Asaph’s, Davies censures “the scandalous 
distribution of its prebendaries’”’ and states that “in the whole 
of the diocese™ there were only five competent and duly li- 
censed preachers”; in that about St. David’s we have a “dreary 
tale of the improverishment of the religious machinery, through 
absenteeism, pluralism, lay-impropriation and the holding of 
livings by men incapable of preaching.’”™* In the latter report 
Bishop Davies says “the tithe-farmers would not give a living 
wage to support a resident clergyman, ‘but shyft w™ a priest 
that shall come thyther galloping from another parishe’.. . . If 
the Ordinary attempted to take proper means to remedy the 
scandal, he was faced with various legal writs. He could not com- 
pel the lay impropriators to show their leases, to see how far they 
were compelled to maintain the cure. They refused to acknowl- 
edge the rectorial obligation to repair the chancel of the church. 
... There were disorders in the diocese, and here also the Ordi- 
nary was helpless. The ‘vitious lyvers’ remained unchecked. A 
proportion of these were priests; but they went on their way, 
gay and unheeding, although their offences were of a very 
scandalous nature. The pluralists with the same defiance of the 
bishop and his law, continued to serve three, four, sometimes 
five cures, ‘but none aright’.””™ 

If this is Diggon Davie writing, he is acting in character with 
the role assigned to him by Spenser in the September eclogue.”’ 


% D.N.B., Richard Davies. % Idem. 

% Pierce, op. cit., p. 122. %e Tbid., 123. * Pierce, op. cit., p. 125. 

27 A summary of lines 1-170 for the reader’s convenience: Diggon Davie 
comes from a “farre countrye”’ where he went with the hope of bettering himself: 
—his sheep are poor; he, himself, wretched and starved. There only the guileful 
prosper: those who sell their own good names and their sheep; those who lay 
baits for each other; cut each others’ throats—conspicuous in no way but by 
their pride. Diggon Davie and Hobbinol shelter themselves fron the fall wind, 
and again Diggon Davie bemoans his lot:—the poverty of the country and the 
character of the shepherds: they are idle, covetous, intent on wrong, eager for 
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On the whole the criticism of the clergy in the September eclogue 
can be paralleled by that in the May and July eclogues. In the 
earlier eclogues, however, stress is laid on the pride and covet- 
ousness of the prelates, their love of power, their delight in fine 
raiment, their concern for their families and the results of non- 
residency; whereas the September eclogue though it touches 
upon such things emphasizes the poverty of the country, the 
contentiousness of the clergy, their lack of honor. The September 
eclogue also differs from other eclogues and from Mother Hub- 
berd’s Tale in that it blames the condition of the church not on 
worldly ecclesiastics but on the greedy laity. In fact Diggon 
Davie questions one of the charges which Piers in May brings 
against the clergy: that, when the latter are concerned with the 
necessity of providing for their families, they are worldly and 
covetous. Those who voice such criticism are to be silenced, says 
Diggon Davie, with a “whote cole on her tongue.” 

Turning now to the lives of some of the sixteenth century 
bishops of Wales we find in them material enough for several 
eclogues devastating in their satire and of these bishops none 
serves better as an illustration of a worldly cleric than does 
William Hughes, Bishop of St. Asaph from 1573-1600. His whole 
career places him among those servants of the Lord whom 

. «+. you cannot wel ken, 
But it be by his pryde, from other men: 
They looken bigge as Bulls that bene bate, 


And bearen the cragge so stiffe and so state, 
As cocke on his dunghill, crowing cranck.™ 





dissension—(the fire so kindled, they think to extinguish with holy water). They 
have never trod the heavenly road; they boast they can command the Devil, and 
in truth they have probably their souls in pawn with him. As for the cause of 
this state of affairs, different people give different reasons:—some lay the blame 
on the clergy’s lack of faith and ignorance of doctrine; others on their stupidity 
and beastliness; others on their disdainful attitude toward their “cote’”’ or on their 
desire that their families prosper. (The result is that chimneys are no longer 
smoking and oxen are converted into cash). The more likely explanation, how- 
ever, is that the “bigge Bulles of Basan’’ are gorging themselves:—they over- 
power their objectors and tread the weak under foot. And little it helps a man to 
seek redress—he is the victim of a quagmire; the more he attempts to free him- 
self, the deeper he sinks. All the while the sheep wander at will and some fall 
prey to wolves who in the disguise of sheep escape the hunters. Their wolfishness 
in fact is not discernible to the dogs; the shepherds if they are keen are the ones 
to penetrate the disguise. 8 LI]. 42-46. 
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In fact the maladministration of William Hughes was such that 
he was the subject of a special inquiry in 1587 and from a docu- 
ment printed by Strype in connection with this inquiry,” 
William Pierce has drawn a thumb-nail sketch of the notorious 
bishop: 


“He is known to fame as the Church plunderer, par excellence. Before he 
was consecrated bishop he was an outrageous pluralist. This should have put the 
authorities on their guard. Indeed Archbishop Parker gave Burghley fair warn- 
ing, but in vain.** He brought with him to St. Asaph, an arch-deaconry and ten 
other benefices. These and his bishopric however failed to satisfy his greed. 
Nothing could satisfy it. He acquired later six other livings. Of the total number 
nine were sinecures. Everything else is in keeping in the record of his ecclesiastical 
avarice. That he starved the incumbents of his dishonestly-held cures, goes 
without saying. Livings in his own gift he sold. The episcopal manors he leased 
for long terms to members of his own family; to achieve these robberies he brow- 
beat the dean and chapter. His episcopal ‘visitations’ were like plagues of locusts. 
After paying his fees and entertaining him and his retinue, there was a local 
famine. He himself shewed hospitality neither to rich nor poor. When the saintly 
William Morgan came to the see, he found the chancel, which it is the bishop’s 
legal obligation to keep in repair, roofless. Hughes died very rich.”™ 


Though probably Hughes did not attain his full notoriety until 
after 1579, the date of the publication of the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
he is by no means a rare bird among Welsh bishops, for unfor- 
tunately in the history of Wales in the sixteenth century, there 
is many another “dunghill” and many an other cock “crowing 
crank.” Let us in brief review the bishops of St. David’s diocese 
in the sixteenth Century: William Barlow: 1536-1548. “His 
episcopate was signalized by the alienation of the fine manor 
of Lamphey to Richard Devereux, who (according to Fenton) 
was his godson—by the unroofing of the palace at St. David’s 
and the consequent disuse of it as a residence... .”* Robert 
Ferrar: 1548-1554. Ferrar brought certain accusations of dis- 
honesty against Young, chanter of the cathedral (afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s and Archbishop of York) and Meyrick, 
one of the canons (afterwards Bishop of Bangor) and they retali- 


2° John Strype, Annals of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), Vol. mi, Part II, 
471-75. 

* Davies in 1565 advised Cecil against making Hughes Bishop of LLandaff. 
He had heard that Hughes was “unlearned in divinity.” Strype, op. cit., Vol. m1, 
Part II, 529. ™ Pierce, op. cit. pp. 143-44. 

# W. L. Bevan, St. Davids. (Diocesan Histories, S.P.C.K. London, 1888), 
169. 
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ated by bringing hin to trial on fifty-six charges under the head- 
ings of abuse of authority, maintenance of superstition, covet- 
ousness, wilful negligence, folly.* Henry Morgan: 1554-1560 
(Mary’s region). Thomas Young: 1560-1561. As chanter during 
Ferrar’s administration he was accused of having made great 
spoil “of the plate and ornaments of the church” and of being 
guilty of simony, bribery, and bearing with ill lives for money.”™ 
As Archbishop of York he is said to have granted several long 
leases and to have pulled down buildings belonging to the episco- 
pal palace for the sake of the lead.* Richard Davies: 1561-1582. 
The scandal that touched him in the closing years of his life has 
been touched upon in a previous page. Marmaduke Middleton: 
1582-1594. His unsavoury career culminated in his being de- 
graded and deprived of office. Such records have led W. L. 
Bevan in his diocesan history of St. David’s* to generalize that 
“Altogether, there is too much reason for thinking that, low as 


* John Foxe, The Acts and Monuments of, “The Church Historians of Eng- 
land, Reformation Period” (London, 1861), Vol. vi, Part I, pp. 2-21. 

* John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (Oxford, 1822), Vol. m1, Part I, 
p. 424. * D.N.B., Thomas Young. 

* The records of the bishops of the rest of Wales were not much better than 
those of St. David’s. LLandaff: Anthony Kitchin, 1545-1565. “Perhaps the 
worst of all the Bishops of LLandaff.”” (E. J. Newell, Llandaff. (Diocesan His- 
tories, S.P.C.K. London, 1902), p. 118). Hugh Jones, 1565-1574. So far as our 
scanty evidence goes there is nothing in it to contradict the assertion that he was 
a good bishop. William Blethin, 1575-1590. He is said to have sold and alienated 
land of the see to provide for his children (Newell, op. cit., p. 144). Gervase 
Babington, 1591-1595. No scandal apparently is attached to his name. Newell 
criticizes him as one “who knew how to put himself forward for promotion” 
(Op. cit., p. 149). William Morgan, 1595-1601. “The glory of Wales” (Jbid., 
p. 150). Bangor: Rowland Meyrick, 1560-1565. As a canon residentiary of St. 
David’s during Ferrar’s time he was accused of despoiling the cathedral and of 
simony and bribery (Strype, Memorials, loc. cit.). Nicholas Robinson, 1566- 
1585. In 1581 he was suspected of papistry; he apparently was guilty of nepotism 
(D.N.B. Nicholas Robinson). Hugh Bellot, 1585-1595. Little is known about him, 
but at least it contains nothing to his discredit (Pierce, Op. cit., p. 143). St. 
Asaph: Richard Davies, 1560-1561. Thomas Davies, 1562-1573. He held pre- 
ferments during the reigns of Edward and Mary and conformed during Eliza- 
beth’s time. Because he made scandalous leases of the diocesan property, there 
was little left to his successor; possibly he resigned to his kinsfolk some of his 
livings (D.N.B. Thomas Davies). William Hughes, 1573-1600. “The Church 
plunderer, par excellence”’ (Pierce, op. cit., loc. cit.). Herford: John Scory, 1560- 
1585. He renounced his wife in Mary’s reign and took her again in Elizabeth’s. 
He was accused of being a money-lender and died rich (D.N.B. John Scory). 
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the standard of opinion and conduct had been before the Refor- 
mation, it was not much, if any higher after it. Financial troubles 
contributed, no doubt, to make the clergy, from the bishops 
downwards shifty and careless. . . .””*” 

Wales then was indeed a place where one could discourse ‘“‘at 
large” “‘of the abuses wherof” and of the “loose living of Popish 
prelates.”’ If Diggon Davie came from Wales, he could well say 
that there the shepherds 


.. . bene false, and full of couetise, 
And casten to compasse many wrong emprise. LI. 82-83. 


And again, 
In tho countryes, wheras I haue bene, 
No being for those, that truely mene, 
But for such, as of guile maken gayne, 
No such countrye, as there to remaine. 
They setten to sale their shops of shame, 
And maken a Mart of theyr good name. LI. 32-37. 


The lines just quoted are, of course, as suitable a description of 
ecclesiastics in England as of those in Wales, but that fact does 
not make them inapplicable to Wales. The same thing is true of 
the September handling of the Romish question: lines 141-170 
on the coming of the Roman seminarists (the straying sheep; the 
wolves in sheep’s clothing “‘priuely prolling two and froe’’;** the 
failure of the “Ban-dogs”; the necessity that the shepherds 
themselves be the detectors of the masqueraders) ; and lines 91- 
100 the meaning of which is obscure except for the gloss on line 
96 to the effect that the passage deals with “popish Exorcisms & 
practises.’’** 

First let us consider the wolves who “with sheepes clothing 
doen hem disguise” and the recusants in Wales. The Seminary 
in Douai was founded in 1568 by two Welshmen and one Eng- 
lishman and in the next ten years it sent over to Britain one 
hundred priests.*® Whether any of them laboured in Wales in the 
years 1574~79 is difficult to ascertain; since Welsh money in part 

7 Op. cit., p. 166. 

* The Jesuit missionaries did not come to England until 1580; other semi- 
narists from Douai, however, preceded them (1574-1579). See John Hungerford 
Pollen, The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elisabeth (London, 1920), 
pp. 256 ff.; 284 ff. *® Renwick, p. 124: gloss on ““Marrie that).”’ 

“© W. Llewelyn Williams, The Making of Modern Wales (London, 1919), 
pp. 202-205. 
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financed the Douai Seminary,“ it is likely that the Seminary was 
religiously concerned with the welfare of the Welsh. And it is 
equally hard to determine the state of recusancy in Wales during 
these years. The diocesan reports would lead one to suppose that 
the Catholics in Wales were fewer than they actually numbered 
or that at least there they went through the form of outward 
conformity to the established church.” But in this respect these 
reports cannot be relied upon for documents in the Acts of the 
Privy council from 1577 on indicate tolerance and negligence of 
the judicial bodies in Wales which were responsible for the prose- 
cution of such cases. During Sir Henry Sidney’s absence in 
Ireland between 1577-1579 the office of Vice-president was filled 
by Whitgift and he did much to indicate the state of affairs and 
tried to remedy them. But with the return of Sidney, jurors, 
sheriffs and justices again became indifferent to their duties of 
apprehending and punishing recusants® so that in the early 
seventeenth century Romanists on the continent held Wales to 
be wholly theirs.“* This tolerance of the judicial bodies in Wales 
toward recusancy may be what Spenser has in mind when he 
speaks of the incompetent “‘Ban-dogs”’ who fail to detect the dis- 
guised “‘wolves.” 

The other passage (11.90-101) which deals with Romanism 
and its “‘popish Exorcisms & practices” contains one line which 
particularly puzzles Professor Renwick“ 


“ Tbid., p. 204. Pierce, op. cit., pp. 131 ff., criticizes Williams’ picture of 
Welsh Catholicism; Pierce holds that in Wales Catholicism “passed away peace- 
fully in its sleep” (note 1. on p. 132). On page 130, however, Pierce gives evidence 
to contradict this assertion and the evidence there presented is borne out by a 
statement of Penry that will occur later in the text of this article. 

See Pierce, op. cit., pp. 119-23; Newell, op. cit., p. 146; and particularly 
Patrick Ryan, Diocesan Returns of Recusants for England and Wales, 1577 
(“Cath. Rec. Soc.” Misc. x1, London, 1921), 1-114. 

“ For references see Skeel, op. cit., pp. 101-02; 110-11; Williams, op. cit., 
pp. 99; 108-12. Compare also the material in the Glamorgan Calendar Rolls 
mentioned in Newell, op. cit., p. 148. 

“= Newell, op. cit., pp. 148-49. 

“ Op. cit., p. 212. Professor Renwick calls the passage “vague,” “mixed,” 
“obscure” and thinks it refers to the “aggressiveness of Rome and to the priestly 
claims to spiritual powers.” 


“They saye they con to heauen the high way, 
But by my soule I dare vndersaye, 
They neuer sette foote in that same troade, 
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“They boast they han the deuill at commaund.”’ 


This line in addition to the words quoted from the gloss can 
perhaps be used to decipher the meaning of the passage as a 
whole. It seems probable that in them Spenser is referring to the 
charge of conjuring and exorcism commonly brought by the 
Protestants against the Papists. In 1572 a “‘nest of these conjur- 
ing massmongers”’ (“priests and Jesuits’”’) was discovered in the 
north of England; they use their devilish arts in particular to 
foretell and to make the people believe in the golden day (the 
day on which the old religion was to be restored). They also 
“conjured” for other ends: “for hidden money; for helping the 
diseased; for knowing some secret place to hide them; and to 
have certain knowledge also touching the state of this realm.”“* 
As for evidence of actual exorcism, about six years later than the 
Shepherd’s Calendar no one less than William Weston, Superior 
of the Jesuit Mission in England, openly practised it for eighteen 
months in England. The devils that possessed the sufferers bore 
names that so caught Shakespeare’s fancy that he immortalized 
some of them in King Lear. Before this time there had been 
similar outbreaks among the Jesuits in France (at Laon in 1566; 
at Soissons in 1582) and there is evidence that at least one 
Jesuit, John Nelson, practised exorcism in England as early as 
1578. In Wales, the probability is that similar practices existed; 
for in Wales as in other Celtic communities Christianity had not 
eradicated completely primitive pagan practices. For example, 
there was the famous statue of Derfel Gadarn in Merionethshire, 
Wales. In one day five to six hundred people brought it kine, 
oxen, horses, money because of its power to “fetch him or them 
that so offer out of hell.’’*”? It was sent to London in 1538 and 


But balk the right way, ans strayen abroad 
They boast they han the deuill at commaund: 
But aske hem therefore, what they han paund. 
Marrie that great Pan bought with deare borrow, 
To quite it from the blacke bowre of sorrowe. 
But they han sold thilk same long agoe: 
For thy woulden drawe with hem many moe. 
“« Strype, Annals, Vol. u, Part I, pp. 268-70. 
“ Ethelred L. Taunton, The History of the Jesuits in England (London, 
1901), pp. 157-61. 
“ Bede Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs (London, 1905), m, 226. 
*' Idris Jones, Modern Welsh History (London, 1934), p. 39. 
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used as fuel to burn Friar Forest (the Welsh had a prophecy that 
the image of Derfel would set a whole forest afire !) in the presence 
of a mixed assembly: citizens of London, the Lord Mayor, 
Bishop Latimer, the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, the Lord 
Admiral and the Lord Privy Seal.** Such a tale lives at least a 
couple of generations after the event. We also learn from Andrew 
Boorde that the Welsh could hardly speak ten words without 
introducing the word “‘deauol’’** meaning, we presume devil, and 
indicating a psychological back-ground suitable to necromancy 
and exorcism. Eight years after the publication of the Shepherd’s 
Calendar Penry speaks of the “‘sooth-sayers and enchanters” 
of Romish persuasion; these communicate not with the devil but 
with the fairies on Tuesday and Thursday nights! The whole 
passage is worth quoting and comparing with lines 80-83 and 
lines 90-100. 


“Thousands there be of our people that know Jesus Christ to be neither 
God nor man, king, priest nor prophet: o desolate and forlorne condition! yea 
almost that neuer heard of him. If anie by the great goodnesse of God be called, 
this came to passe not by the diligence of their pastours which are either dumme 
or greedy dogs that delight in sleeping, as saith the Prophet (a few honest men 
excepted) but either extraordinary through reading, or by means of their resort 


and abode in some corner of the Church of England where the gospel is preached. 
. . . These latter sort are some few gentlemen or such like. The rest of our people 
are either such as neuer think of anie religion true or false, plainly meere 
Atheists or stark blinded with superstition. 

The later are of 2 sorts. The first crue is of obstinate idolaters that would 
fain be again in execrable Rome, and so hold for good divinity whatsoever hath 
been hatched in that sacrilegious nest. But these may doe what they wil with vs: 
for neither ciuil magistrat nor Bishop wil controul them. They may be euen of the 
Parlement house, least that congregation should be without some Achan that 
might giue the Lord iust occasion, to execrate his whole hoast. Hence flow our 
swarmes of southsaiers, and enchanters, such as will not stick openly, to professe 


“ Edward Hall, Chronicle containing the History of England (London, 1809), 
pp. 825-26; John Stow, The Annales of England (London, 1600), p. 969. Certain 
verses were set up on the gallows; the first two stanzas ran: 

“Dauid Daruell Gatheren 

As saith the Welshmen 

Fetched Outlawes out of Hell. 

Now is he come, with spere & shilde 

In harnes to burne in Smithfelde 

For in wales he may not dwell.’’ (Hall, op. cit., 826). 

** Andrew Boorde, The fyrst boke of the Introduction of Knowledge (1547). 
Re-ed. by F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S. Ex. Ser. x, 1870, p. 127. 
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that they walke, on Tuesdaies, and Thursdaies at nights, with the fairies of 
whom they brag themselues to haue their knowledge. These sonnes of Belial, 
who shuld die the death, Leuit. 20. 6. haue stroken such an astonishing reuerence 
of the fairies into the harts of our silly people, that they dare not name them 
without honor. We cal them bendith @ mamme, that is, such as haue deserued 
their mothers blessing. Now our people wil neuer vtter, bendith @ mamme, but 
they will saie, bendith @ mamme & dhdn, that is, their mothers blessing (which 
they account the greates felicity that any creature can be capeable of) light vpon 
them, as though they were not to be named without reuerence. Hence proceed 


open defending of Purgatory & the Real presence, praying vnto images &c. with 
other infinit monsters.” 

A passage the logic of which is as confused as that from the Sep- 
tember Eclogue which puzzles Professor Renwick. 

In the differentiating of the September eclogue from the other 
eclogues, the point was made that the September eclogue em- 
phasized the quarrelsomeness of the clergy, the poverty of the 
country and that it blamed the miserable spiritual condition of 
the country not on the clergy but on the powerful laity. The 
quarrelsomeness of the Welsh clergy is evidenced by the love of 
litigation which characterized the Welsh of that period. In a 
report on Wales (1575) addressed to Walsingham by David 
Lewis and William Gerard, Gerard deplores the litigiousness of 
the Welsh:—there were crowds of hungry lawyers in the Welsh 
courts and these did all they could to encourage the people to 
waste their time and substance in bringing trival cases before the 
law. Penry likewise states that “euery mans hand [is] against 
them, and theirs against all other. Church men and all will have 
their right by the sword.”™ The most common cause of quarrels 
among the minor clergy in Wales was perhaps that arising from 
the fact that two or more men would hold advowsons for one 
office; the practice of counterfeiting the seal of a deceased bishop 
was not uncommon and it was then the duty of the acting bishop 
to ferret out the truth. The situation which resulted from such 
conflicts caused Davies to cry out in anguish against the “‘insati- 
able cormorants” in his diocese.* And besides advowsons there 

“= Op. cit., 40-41. 

5° David Lewis, “The Court of the President and Council of Wales and the 
Marches from 1478-1575,’ ¥ Cymmrodor, xu (1897), 53-54. See also D. Lleufer 
Thomas, “Further notes on the Court of the Marches with original Documents,”’ 
Y Cymmrodor, xu (1900), 128-35. * Penry, op. cit., p. 45. 

3 Correspondence of Matthew Parker, The Parker Society (Cambridge, 
1853), 266-67. 
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were presumably other causes for dispute. Among the higher 
clergy in Wales one of the most notorious cases of litigation was 
that involving Bishop Robert Ferrar which occurred about the 
time of Spenser’s birth. Yet since it involved a future Archbishop 
of York (Thomas Young d. 1568) and is recorded in Fox’s Acts 
and Monuments (Englished 1563), there can be no doubt that 
Spenser knew of it. On first coming to the diocese of St. David’s 
(1548), Bishop Ferrar found many things amiss. “There was 
great spoil made of the plate and ornaments of the church, 
which was converted into private possessions of those that be- 
longed unto the church. And of these and other misdemeanours 
were the chanter Young, and one of the canons residentiary, 
named Merick, chiefly guilty: and Constantine, his own register, 
was not clear. These men were also guilty of simony, bribery, 
and bearing with ill lives for money.’™ In addition the chapter as 
a whole was negligent in other respects; but they denied the 
Bishop’s right of interference, counting themselves “a body 
politic without regard of the Bishop and his lawful monitions.”™ 
In the course of the quarrel, Ferrar tried to put them out of 
office and they retaliated with the threat that “they would pull 
him out of his bishopric.” Their ill-will finally took the form of 
fifty-six charges which they brought against Robert Ferrar 
backed by one-hundred and twenty-seven witnesses (“many of 
whom were persons of most scandalous life and the illest fame’’).™ 
The fifty-sixth charge summarized what proceeded: 

“ . .. the said bishop in all his doings since he came to his diocese, hath behaved 
himself most unmeet for a man of his vocation, being for a minister of justice, 
an abuser of the authority to him committed; for a teacher of the truth, and re- 
former of superstition a maintainer of superstition without any doctrine of re- 
formation; for a liberal and hospitable, an unsatiable covetous man; for a diligent 
overseer, wilful and negligent; for an example of godly wisdom given wholly to 
folly, for merciful, a cruel revenger; and further, for a peacemaker, a sower of 
discord. And so, in all his behaviour, a discrediter and slanderer of his vocation, 
and a deceiver of all men that had hope that he should do any reformation. For 
he yet hath neither brought into his diocese, nor hath belonging unto him, any 
learned preacher. But such learned preachers as he found in the diocese at his 
entry he so vexeth and disquieteth, that they cannot attend to apply their 
preaching, for the defense of their livings, against his quarrelous inventions and 
unjust certificates.”’ 


“ Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, Vol. m1, Part I, 424. 
% Idem. % Tbid., 425. 81 Idem. 
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Mary’s accession which found Ferrar still languishing in a Lon- 
don prison brought him death as a heretic and a place in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs.** Two of the men prominent in the fracas, 
Young and Meyrick, were appointed bishops of Wales on Eliza- 
beth’s coming to the throne and by that time the whole business 
seemed so unsavoury to at least one divine that he urged Fox to 
pass it over in silence.** Fox, however, regarded Ferrar as “twice 
a martyr’ and so recorded the quarrel. There is then enough 
in the eccesiastical history of Wales in the sixteenth century for 
such lines to have a real meaning: 


The shepheards there robben one another, 
And layen baytes to bequile her brother. 


Or they will caruen the shepheards throte. (Ll. 38-41) 


And again 


But the more bene fraight with fraud and spight, 


Ne in good nor goodnes taken delight: 
But kindle coales of conteck and yre, 
Wherewith they sette all the world on fire. (LI. 84-87) 


And finally we come to the leit-motif of the eclogue, the 
poverty of the “farre countrye.”’ This motif has a literary source 
in the [IX eclogue of Mantuan™ but the reason that Spenser used 
Mantuan as a framework for an eclogue on Wales was surely 
the poverty of that country. Andrew Boorde in 1547 states that 
South Wales was preferable to North Wales but that both parts 
were very barren with waste ground, marshes, wild and high 
mountains; poor and bare lodgings, evil fare, rude and beastly 
people were everywhere found outside the market towns®. . . 
a description which is substantiated by such writers as Leland 
and Sir John Wynn at a slightly later period. What wealth was 
possessed by the church in Wales was, moreover, alienated from 


58 Fox, op. cit., Vol. vu, Part I, p. 9. 

5° Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, Vol. m1, Part I, 430-31. 

% Fox, op. cit., Vol. vu, Part I, p. 3. 

* Renwick prints the pertinent passages in his edition of the Shepherd’s 
Calendar, pp. 211-12. Diggon Davie like a character in Mantuan is represented 
as being comfortably situated before he went into the “farre countrye”’; in this 
detail Spenser is following his literary source. Nothing but poverty was ever 
Richard Davies’ fare. 

% Op. cit., p. 126. % Pierce, op. cit., p. 86. 
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it in a fashion common in sixteenth century England: nobles and 
gentry, clergy and laity working hand in hand to achieve its 
complete impoverishment. In consequence all the diocese in 
Wales did not differ greatly from LLandaff when William Blethin 
became Bishop there in 1575 and in an eloquent speech drew the 
attention of the chapter to the material state of the diocese; the 
ruined church at LLandaff; the debts; the leased manors and 
farms; the vanished books, vestments, golden vessels. Where 
Troy once stood there was now a field. Horses were stalled and 
pigs fattened in the houses the clergy should inhabit.“ Blethin’s 
eloquence did not restrain him, however, from doing as his 
predecessors had done: he leased seven manors for a period of one 
hundred years® so that Bishop Babington in 1591 called himself 
the Bishop of Aff for the Land was all gone. When we turn 
specifically to the diocese of St. David’s with which we are most 
concerned we find a similar condition prevailed. In 1560 (when 
he became Bishop of St. David’s) Thomas Young was allowed to 
retain the rectorship of Hodgeston and precentorship of the 
cathedral in consequence of the poverty of the diocese.*’ The 
financial state of the diocese was in part due to “the abolition 
of the regalia with the profits arising therefrom to the bishop 
as a ““Lord-marcher’”® and in part to the alienation of the fine 
manor of Lamphey by Bishop Barlow (1536—1548).® But worse 
followed in Davies’ time: a certain Mr. Edward Carey, one of 
the grooms of her majesty’s privy chamber, fraudulently claimed 
that the parsonage of LLandewi-Brefi was a college concealed 
from her majesty. Through the courts he obtained lease of it; a 
counter-suit was evidently brought by the diocese and from 
1567-1582 the case was fought from court to court and every 
time the result was in Carey’s favour, he gained still other prop- 
erty dependent on the parsonage. After the death of Davies in 
1583 an investigation was made of the financial condition of the 
diocese and the subsequent report contains a summary of the 
long-drawn out case. 


First, the said Mr. Cary informing that the parsonage of Llandewy Brevie, 


* Joseph Alfred Bradney, “The Speech of William Blethin, bishop of Llan- 
daff, and the Customs and Ordinances of the Churcy of Llandaff,” Y Cym- 
mrodor, Xxx1 (1921), pp. 240-64. 

* Newell, op. cit., p. 147. % Newell, op. cit., p. 143. 

%? Bevan, op. cit., p. 172. 68 [bid., p. 158. 69 Idem. 
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of the bishop of St. David’s diocese and parsonage, was a college and concealed 
from her majesty, he obtained a lease therof, cum pertinentiis, an. 8° of her ma- 
jesty’s reign, for 40£ paying 40£ rent per ann. being the value of her highness 
records of that church only. 

Whereupon he brought a writ of intrusion against Mr. Lewis Gwin, the 
parson and incumbent of the said church. And after long pleading, and issue 
joyned, a jury of substantial gentlemen out of Herefordshire gave verdict with 
the incumbent: and found it to be no college, nor concealed. 

But the verdict notwithstanding, the said Mr. Carie began again; and upon 
the same matter and like evidence obtained another jury to pass against the 
former, and to find it concealed. 

Afterwards he took lease of the premisses with larger words and for the 
term of fourty years, and under the rent of 40£ by colour and vertue whereof he 
obtained twelve prebends and churches more; supposing them to be appertinent 
and belonging to the said church of Llandewy Brevie. And not thus contented, 
he brought a writ of intrusion against the bishops farmers of the said rectory of 
Llanarth and chapel of Llanyna: supposing that also to be parcel and member of 
Llandewy Brevie. 

But after long suit, a verdict passed at the exchequer for the bishop and 
farmers. Whereby it was found no parcel, nor concealed. Yet Mr. Cary, by his 
said solicitor Mr. Dodington, revived a new suit, and continuing the same many 
years against the said bishop and the farmers, at last in Trinity term, anno r. 
rnae Elizabethae, &c. 23° recovered the said parsonage of Llanarth also. And now 
sueth the poor widow and executrix of the said bishop, for the arrearages of the 
said 32£ rent for many years. 

For these fourteen churches being valued in her highnesses records to 181£ 
15s. there is 40£ rent answered to the queen’s majesty; her highness loseth much 
more, communibus annis, in first fruits, tenths, and subsidies. 

How these churches are let, and for what rent, to particular tenants and 
farmers, I cannot presently advertise your lordship in certainity: but I am sure 
they are worth by year about the sum of one thousand marks. For that one 
church and rectory of Llandewy Brevies it self is worth two or three hundred 
pounds by year. And for the parsonage of Llanarth, now last recovered from the 
bishoprick, Mr. Cary refuseth an 100£ fine, and 100£ rent per annum. 

And now, as it is reported, he hath all the said churches in 1ee-farm for the 
rent of 40£.7¢ 


By the time he had done with the case Bishop Davies must 
indeed have felt that he was mired in the swamp suggested by 
Spenser: 


For bigge Bulles of Basan brace hem about, 
That with theyr hornes butten the more stoute: 
But the lean soules treaden vnder foote. 

And to seeke redresse mought little boote: 

For liker bene they to pluck away more, 

Then ought of the gotten good to restore. 


7 Strype, Annals, Vol. m1, Part II, 226-28. 
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For they bene like foule wagmoires ouergrast 

That if thy galage once sticketh fast, 

The more to wind it out thou doest swinck, 

Thou mought ay deeper and deeper sinck. 

Vet better leaue of with a little losse, 

Then by much wrestling to leese the grosse. (Ll. 124-35) 


How “bigge” a bull this Edwardy Carey was still remains to be 
ascertained. In as much as the report of the case which Strype 
records gives Carey no right to what he gained, even though he 
had the law on his side, one wonders if he attained his ends 
through the influence of some powerful person or persons. Part 
of a letter which Davies wrote to Archbishop Parker two years 
before the opening of this case points to that possibility: in 
part it deals with LLandewi-Brefi. 


“Pleaseth it your grace now to understand the state of Llandewibrefy. The 
earls of Pembroke and of Leicester have written to me four letters in the behalf 
of Mr. Bowen, and they themselves have presented him by a vowson which 
assuredly is counterfeit and void of truth, having to it neither the bishop’s hand 
(which is never omitted, so far as hitherto I have seen of his writings, to add to 
his seal), nor chanter or canons’ hands; yea, the chapter seal, seemeth by such 
sodering and patching as it hath, to be artificially set to, and taken from some 
old writing. When I received the earls’ three former letters, I stayed to answer till 
I might understand of Mr. Gwynne’s consent to surrender up his collation, 
thinking to use a way both to gratify the earls and avoid prejudice by accepting 
of a counterfeit vowson, that is, the incumbent’s consent attained, to give it by 
my collation to the disposition of the earis. At the return of the incumbent, I 
could not get him to give over, for he thought his title good, and Bowen’s vowson 
nought. In this doing cometh the fourth letter of the earls jointly in one, marvel- 
ling of the delay, accusing me of injustice, suspecting me of practice meeter to 
be left to consider of, then to be expressed. I have answered to the earls, together 
with the earl of Arundel, which also wrote one letter, at length declaring what 
I meant to do if I had been at liberty, and what I meant to stand in, that is, the 
counterfeit vowson; signifying unto them my simplicity and true dealing afore 
God and man, which if it please them to try, I shall never be confounded.””™ 


Parker’s answer advised him to follow the dictates of his con- 
science” and since a year later, as we know from the law case, 
Gwynne still was the incumbent of LLandewi-Brefi, we can con- 
clude that Davies evidently did not yield to the earls’ demands. 
Now no actual proof has come to light to indicate connection 
between Carey’s suit and the anger of the earls at Davies’ refusal 
to accept Bowen, but there probably is some such relationship. 
In pursuance of what he thought was right Davies presumably 


™ John Bruce, Correspondence of Matthew Parker. “Parker Society” (Cam- 
bridge, 1853), 266-67. % Ibid., 270-71. 
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defied Pembroke, Leicester, and Arundel and incurred their 
enmity as he did ten years later that of Sir John Perrot. In the 
case of Sir John Perrot there was no law suit but the legend of 
persecution of Davies by Perrot has come down to us. Davies it 
appears was appointed on a commission to investigate piracy in 
Wales and the facts turned up by him indicate that Perrot at 
least profited by the practice.™ At the time of his downfall Sir 
John was charged by gossip with having worried Bishop Richard 
Davies to death in revenge for his share in the investigation. So 
much for the bulls of Basan! 

If the identification of Diggon Davie and Richard Davies is 
correct (and surely the dialectal evidence, the use of her and the 
name, points that way), there are many possible explanations 
of how Spenser happened to become interested in Davies and 
in Welsh affairs. As secretary to John Young, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, the poet had heard of Davies, the translation of the Bible 
into Welsh, the scholar-Bishop’s interest in early British his- 
tory," the reformer’s zeal in bringing “light in these places of 
extreme darkness.’’* There are, moreover, several events con- 
nected with Wales in the 70’s which must have attracted the 
attention of thinking men to that country: the long-drawn out 
suit between Carey and Davies; the eloquent address of Blethin 
of LLandaff to his chapter as to the condition of his diocese (this 
was published in 1575); the reports of Lewis and Gerard on 
Wales in 1576 (not published); the funeral sermon of Davies on 
Essex which touched upon the state of the country (this was 
published in London in 1577); the powers granted to Whitgift 
in 1577-1579 during Sidney’s absence in Ireland so that recusants 
in Wales might be brought to justice. . . . Perhaps then Richard 
Davies should join the group comprising Grindal, Aylmer (?) 
and John Young who have been identified among the ecclesiasti- 
cal personages of the Shepherd’s Calendar. 

VioLa BLACKBURN HULBERT 
Chicago, Illinois. 

% James Phillips, “Glimpses of Elizabethan Pembrokeshire,’ Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, xiv, Fifth Series (1897), 318-23; xv, Fifth Series (1898), 297-311; 
xv1, Fifth Series (1899), 269 ff. ™ Parker Correspondence, p. 265. 

% Strype, Annals, Vol. u, Part II, 529. 

% Bradney, op. cit., p. 240. The Latin title runs: “Oratio Episcopi, Lan- 
davensis Prebendariis in Capitulo Congregatis Consuetudines et Ordinationes 
Ecclesiae Landavensis, 1575.’”’ No place of publication is given by Bradney; a 
copy of the book is in the possession of the chapter of LLandaff. 











AN ALLUSION IN DEOR 
Deor, 21-22: We gedscodan Eormanrices wylfenne gepdht. 


The phrase wylfenne geboht is a striking example of the Deor 
poet’s aptitude for subtle and suggestive expressions. It repays 
detailed consideration. It is meant as a summary of the whole 
character of Eormanric, and therefore was chosen with some 
care. It does not mean merely ‘cruel, bitter thought’ as it is 
often translated. The phrase was coined in an age in which 
wolves still roamed wild in England, and when the subtleties 
of an analogy between the wolf character and the character of 
this great king of legend would be appreciated by all who heard 
or read it. 

Invariably in early Germanic literature the wolf is used to 
bring out the ideas of treachery, exile or outlawry. The wolf was 
seen as a creature of prey living apart as an outlaw, bound by no 
law or governance. The terms ‘wolfish, wolflike’ would apply 
to any human being who cast aside the laws of his fellow men. 
Thus, the Old English wulf or wearg (and Old Norse vargr) 
‘wolf’? are found used as synonyms in poetry for ‘criminal,’ 
Riddles (ed. Tupper), 56.12; Dream of the Rood, 31; Cotton 
Gnomes, 55 ff.: (@ sceal) wearh hangian, fegere ongyldan, bet he 
@r faicen dyde manna cynne; cf. also welwulfas used of fierce 
threatening foes, Andreas, 149, Maldon, 96. There is the instruc- 
tive story in the Gesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus (ed. 
Holder, VIII, 278, transl. Elton, pp. 334 f.) concerning king 
Iarmericus, who killed forty enemies by hanging with a wolf tied 
to each, a kind of punishment “assigned of old to those who slew 
their own kindred; but he chose to inflict it upon enemies, that 
all might see plainly, just from their fellowship with ruthless 
beasts, how grasping they had shown themselves... .” So in 
Beowulf the accursed monster Grendel is called heorowearh hetelic, 
1267, and its mother brimwylf, 1599, and the two together are 
said to dwell among wulfhleobu, 1358, not merely ‘the haunts or 
retreats of wolves’ but ‘dens, abodes of outlaws or outlawed 
creatures.” 

The idea of men preying like wolves on their fellows is com- 
monly found (cf. NED., s.v.wolf 5, wolfshead). For this Deor 


1 For a very different, literal interpretation of this term, cf. Norman E. 
Eliason, JEGP, xxxt1v (1935), 20-23. 
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usage the parallels noted by Bruce Dickins (Runic and Heroic 
Poems, 1915, p. 75: Heliand, 5059, of the Jews) and Ferd. 
Holthausen (Beowulf etc., II, 6th ed. 1929, p. 197: Atlakvida, 8), 
could be added to with later examples, Piers Plowman (B), VI, 
162: ‘pis wastoures wolues-kynnes,’ or Shakespeare’s “Thy de- 
sires are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous,’ of the Jew 
Shylock, Merchant of Venice, IV, 1. 

Here in Deor the term ‘wolfish’ is used of a king who belonged 
to heroic legend, and we should be prepared for further allusion 
to the Germanic heroic standards and codes. The king’s faith 
with his men was in these just as binding an obligation as the 
absolute loyalty expected from the retainer up to and indeed 
after the death of his lord. Eormanric’s thought is ‘wolfish’ 
because he acted contrary to the spirit of the comiiatus, the 
heroic fellowship binding lord and warrior: he broke faith with 
his people and retainers. It is true no specific instance of his 
treachery is alluded to in the brief Deor reference; but only from 
such a general conception do the lines in Deor, 22 ff., which 
depict the misery and discontent of Eormanric’s men, explain 
themselves naturally: the desire of the retainers to have done 
with their king came from his disloyalty to them, not theirs to 
him. This conception of Eormanric’s character as a treacherous 
tyrant is well in accord with the other Old English allusions to 
him, in Widsith and Beowulf.? Closely parallel is the Beowulfian 
figure Heremod; of interest also is the similar epithet wulfheort 
applied to king Nebuchadnezzar in the Old English Daniel, 116, 
246. 

L. WHITBREAD 
University of London 


? This is the generally accepted view of Eormanric as he appeared in heroic 
legend. For a notable opposition to it, passing reference may be made to Prof. 
Kemp Malone’s recent edition of Widsith, 1936, pp. 141-44. Malone would deny 
that the king’s character included a trait of treachery, p. 142: “everywhere he is 
the just but ruthless judge, making his stern decisions on the base of evidence 
which he believes true.”” The arguments given for this are ingenious but far from 
adequate. The Deor allusions are in themselves enough to refute it: wylfenne is 
much more than ‘stern’ or ‘just but ruthless.’ 














NO SLIP OF THE PEN IN HEBBEL’S 
HERODES UND MARIAMNE 


In Volume XV of the Germanisch-Romanische Monatschrift 
Josef Kérner put the question which he himself answered in the 
affirmative: would it be better to read “dich’’ for “mich” in 
Verses 1130 ff. of Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne: 

“Man hat mich dess gezieh’n!”’ Ich rium es ein. 
“Dess aber nicht!” Ich fiig es gleich hinzu, 
Damit Du alles weisst!—So wird er’s machen. 


I believed to have established the incorrectness of his state- 
ment (Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie LVII (1932), 379 f.) and 
to have shown that there is no slip at all. But, as I have seen 
only recently, Kérner is not yet satisfied. He has made an effort 
to prove the reverse and requests me to recall what I wrote or to 
base it on more definite and plausible reasons. (Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie LIX (1934), 257 f.) I regret to say that I am 
unable to do the former. The latter is not necessary because 
Kérner has done so himself. It is quite clear that he has not un- 
derstood the meaning of the verses in question. That is to say, 
he maintains the word “aber” (Verse 1131) to be impossible in 
the mouth of Herodes because it can only be understood as a 
contradiction to an imaginary partner in the conversation. This 
is in accordance with his opinion that these verses are a fictitious 
dialogue between the accuser Antonius and the accused Herodes. 
But in reality the verses are a dialogue between two—as it were 
—different Herodes, the one who is accusing himself, and the 
other who defends himself before Antonius at the same time. 
The verses are spoken by Joseph who characterizes in this ficti- 
tious dialogue the pride and self-consciousness of his master. 

According to Kérner the dialogue would run as follows: 

Antonius: Man hat dich dess gezieh’n. 

Herodes: Ich rium’ es ein. 

Antonius: Dess aber nicht. 


But it is now impossible to continue the dialogue. The follow- 
ing words, “Ich fiig es gleich hinzu,” are senseless if uttered by 
Antonius. They cannot, however, be attributed to Herodes, 
because they must be spoken by the same person who says the 
words: “Dess aber nicht.” Nevertheless it turns out that all is 
well. Both “mich” and “aber” are justified if one reads: 
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Herodes 1; Man hat mich dess gezieh’n. 

Herodes 2: Ich raum’ es ein. 

Herodes 1: Dess aber nicht. 

t Herodes 2: Ich fiig es gleich hinzu, 
Damit du alles weisst. 

Moreover Kérner suggests that the inverted commas turn 
the theatrical speech of Joseph ‘‘distinctively” into a dialogue. 
I am rather doubtful whether one is justified in saying “distinc- 
tively.”’ Otherwise Kérner would not have begun this discussion. 
But it may be that the manuscript of Herodes und Mariamne 
differs from Werner’s edition. I have shown on another occasion 
that there must be several errata and I think one should print 
in this case: 

“Man hat mich des geziehn!”’ “Ich rium’ es ein.” 
“Des aber nicht!’’ “Ich fiig es gleich hinzu, 
Damit Du alles weisst.”—So wird er’s machen. 


A. M. WAGNER 


orn Vv we we He ft 


London 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Art or Courtiy Love. By Andreas Capellanus: with 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes by John Jay Parry. 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xi+218. (Records of 
Civilization, No. XX XIII.) 


The sad decline, even among students of modern languages 
and of history, in the ability to read a Latin document in the 
original is sufficient justification, if justification be needed, for 
this, the first translation into English, of the important treatise 
On Love of Andreas Capellanus. This book, however strange its 
contents may seem to us of today, not only had a vogue of its 
own but also represents a literary, if not a social, development 
which was of widespread influence. 

The translation proper is preceded by an introductory chap- 
ter (3-24) in which Professor Parry gives the background neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of the nature of “courtly 
love” and of the purpose and scope of Andreas’ treatment of it. 
There is a brief summary, with bibliographical foot-notes, of 
Ovid’s lessons in love, in which is to be found the origin of 
courtly love (4), and of the other elements that, in combination 
with Ovid’s teaching, resulted in the fully-developed system 
which Andreas presents to us. These other elements, especially 
the more spiritual tradition of love, which “appears to be based 
upon the work of Plato” (8) as interpreted by Arabic scholars, 
may have been due to the influence of the erotic poetry of 
Moorish Spain. This acted upon the Troubadours whose lyrics 
give us a good idea of the system. The new ideas spread to the 
north in the train of Eleanor of Aquitaine and then were ex- 
tended more widely by her marriage with Prince Henry of 
England and by the influence of her two daughters by King 
Louis, Marie of Champagne and Alix of Blois. It was under the 
auspices of these ladies that Chrétien wrote his romances and it 
was Marie whose Chaplain Andreas was and at whose direction 
he composed his treatise. He must have been a far less obdurate 
custos pudoris than was the warder Ovid knew! The Introduction 
concludes with the evidence for the popularity of Andreas’ book 
and an account of the various translations made of it. 

There are one or two matters in this Introduction on which 
comment may not be out of place. The statement, made on page 
14 in connection with the discussion of Chrétien’s treatment of 
love, that “there is nothing in the love casuistry of Cligés that 
Chrétien could not have developed for himself out of Ovid,’ is 
certainly not justified, since there is nothing in Ovid to account 
for one at least of the most striking conceits which Chrétien 
parades in his Cligés, the minute analysis (vss. 695 ff.) of the 
way in which the flame of love can pass into the heart through 
the eye without doing it harm. The closest parallel, perhaps the 
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ultimate source, is to be found, as I pointed out long ago 
(A.J.P. XXXIV, 1913, 136-8), in the Greek romance of Achilles 
Tatius (i, 4; i, 9; vi, 6-7), where the doctrine is set forth with the 
same subtlety as in Chrétien. In view also of the difference of 
opinion regarding the source of the more serious elements in the 
system of courtly love, love’s power to ennoble character and to 
give strength to body and mind, a word might have been said re- 
garding the possible influence of Christian love and Mariolatry, 
if only by way of reference to those who have suggested this 
possibility. Certainly in connection with the mention of Thi- 
baut’s “‘love lyrics on the courtly model” (16), written in praise 
of Queen Blanche of Castille, it would have been in place to call 
attention to the fact that this poet praises the Queen of Heaven 
with the same fervor and in much the same language. 

The art of translating is difficult and exacting at best, but 
doubly so when the original was written in an artificial Latin 
by an uninspired mediaeval prelate on such an esoteric topic as 
a code of love. Both the medium and the matter are much fur- 
ther removed from our expression and experience than the love 
that Ovid tells about in his witty and ironic verses. Professor 
Parry sets forth in his Preface (vii) the aims he has sought in 
his translation. He has wisely held fast to the matter, but has 
succeeded admirably in reproducing some of the artificialities of 
Andreas’ style, especially the jingles and plays on words (par- 
onomasia). He has, however, avoided excesses and his English is 
therefore simpler and more direct than the original Latin. Even 
so the book is rather heavy reading. There are to be sure vivid 
bits of description, such as that of the procession of ladies, loved 
and loveless, in the train of Love (74 ff.) which introduces the 
formulation of the shorter code of twelve rules (81-2), and that 
of the Quest of the Hawk (177 ff.), ending with the formulation 
of the longer code of thirty-one (184-6). There are, however, too 
many pithless sophisms, too much repetition. One cannot help 
wondering, indeed, whether human beings were ever so com- 
pletely lost to all sense of humour that they took this sort of 
thing seriously, whether it wasn’t after all a huge joke, a make- 
believe, like that of children at play. If this were so, Andreas’ 
treatise would be effective satire and his picture of woman in 
the third book, where he takes back all the good he has said of 
her in the first two, as the vessel of the Seven Deadly Sins and 
their progeny, would have been written with his tongue in his 
cheek and would be comparable with the recantation of lover- 
poets who begin with a catalogue of the lady’s charms and end 
with one of her blemishes. 

Professor Parry’s English is clear and exact and there are but 


1 Cf. eg. C. B. West, Courtoisie in Anglo-Norman Literature (Oxford, 
1938), pp. 6-7. 
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a few passages regarding which a question might be raised. For 
example, p. 34, 6-7: “love between . . . unskilled lovers cannot 
be long concealed, and so from the first it fails to increase’’; the 
second clause translates the Latin (Trojel’s text, p. 15): ergo 
sua statim incipit incrementa nescire, words which seem to me 
to mean: “therefore the immediate result is the failure of such 
love to recognize its own burgeoning,” since, as the following sen- 
tences make clear, the point is that witless lovers do not recog- 
nize love until it bursts forth suddenly and hence betray it, 
whereas the wise lovers do and can thus prevent its betrayal. 
Again, on p. 80, the rendering of the third rule of the “Shorter 
Code, Thou shalt not knowingly strive to break up a love-affair 
that someone else is engaged in,”’ misses the directness of the 
Latin (Trojel, p. 106), Alterius idonee copulatam amori scienter 
subvertere non coneris, “Another’s lady suitably bound to his 
love thou shalt not knowingly endeavor to undo.” References to 
possible sources and to the discussion by other scholars of special 
topics are given in foot-notes. There is also a convenient gen- 
ealogical table of the ruling houses in France during the period 
concerned and a Bibliography of Printed Editions of the Latin 
De Amore and its translations and of Secondary Sources. Not 
all the sources referred to by the author in the course of his work 
are included in this list, so that it does not give the complete 
picture of the thoroughness with which his task was done. 
Maresury B. OGLE 
University of Minnesota 


SURVIVALS IN OLD NORWEGIAN OF MEDIEVAL ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
AND GERMAN LITERATURE, TOGETHER WITH THE LATIN 
VERSIONS OF THE Heroic LEGEND OF WALTER OF AQUI- 
TAINE. Trans. by H. M. Smyser and F. P. Magoun, Jr. 
Baltimore: Waverly Press, Inc., 1941. Connecticut College 
Monograph no. 1. Pp. xi+163. 


In translating, for the first time into English, ample selec- 
tions from Karlamagnis saga ok Kappa hans, pidreks saga, and 
the Sirengleikar, together with the medieval Latin texts dealing 
with the legend of Walter of Aquitaine, Professor Magoun and 
Professor Smyser have performed a genuine service to the 
student of medieval literature who is not equipped to read the 
originals. ““The Poem of Walter’ (the Waltharius, as it is most 
commonly known to medievalists) is especially important to the 
student of English literature and of Germanic heroic poetry; for 
since it, like the Beowulf, is an epic treatment, by a Christian 
poet, of a Germanic legendary theme, it should be studied to- 
gether with the Old English poem. Yet whereas the Beowulf 
has been translated many times into English, the Waltharius is 
known to the English reader only through a prose rendering of 
Josef Victor von Scheffel’s abridged verse paraphrase in his 
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historical novel Ekkehard. The Norwegian texts are of manifold 
importance as well to the student of English and Continental 
romance as to the Scandinavian scholar; in many instances they 
constitute the only extant texts of English, French, and German 
tales now lost, and they reveal the cultural and literary relations 
which in the middle ages existed between Norway and England 
and the Continent. This fertile territory, however, has not been 
fully explored by students of comparative literature because, 
while the Scandinavian scholar almost invariably can make his 
way in Middle English and German and French texts, the stu- 
dent of English and Continental romance seldom can read the 
Scandinavian languages. 

The selections were chosen with discrimination. Karlamagnis 
saga ok Kappa hans and the Strengleikar are representative of 
the translation literature—those romances, both prose and 
verse, which were translated into Old Norwegian under the im- 
petus of the cultural interests of Hakon Hakonarson, king of 
Norway from 1217 to 1263, and which left their impress upon 
the Norwegian and Icelandic sagas of the centuries to follow. 
The selections from them presented in this volume—“The Story 
of Landres” (Landresbdtir) and “William Short Nose” (Vil- 
hjélmr Korneis) from Karlamagnis saga and three of the Breton 
Lays which the Norwegians called Strengleikar—are doubly sig- 
nificant, for their English and French originals are no longer 
extant. From the Pidreks saga, a collection of tales which had 
grown up in Germany around the figure of the great Dietrich 
von Bern and which had been carried to Norway by merchants 
of Bremen and Munster in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, are taken four of the stories most dear to Germanic audi- 
ences in the middle ages—those of Wayland the Smith, Walter 
and Hildegund, the Niflungs, and Hildebrand and Alebrand. 
The Latin texts dealing with the legend of Walter of Aquitaine 
find their place in the volume by virtue of the fact that they are 
closely related in subject matter to the Walter and Hildegund 
story from the Pidreks saga. 

Very wisely, Professor Magoun and Professor Smyser have 
foregone any attempt at a “literary” translation, but “have tried 
as far as possible to preserve the wording of the originals” (p. ix). 
Consequently, they have succeeded fairly well in preserving 
something of the style of the originals, and they have been able 
to avoid many of the pitfalls awaiting the translator from Old 
Norse. 

Yet even this method of translating is not without its 
dangers, some of which immediately become apparent upon com- 
parison of the selections from Karlamagnis saga with those from 
pidreks saga. The English reader will get the impression that 
the style of the former is much smoother and much more influ- 
enced by the style of foreign romance than is that of the latter. 
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To some extent he will be correct in his assumption. But close 
comparison of the translations with the originals reveals that 
the translator of Karlamagnis saga does not always follow the 
word-order of the original. Usually, when he departs, he attains 
a more English sentence, but sometimes he changes for no 
reason at all; if the wording of the original were preserved, the 
sentence would be as good English, and it would retain more of 
the flavor of the sagas of this type and period, with their peculiar 
admixture of native and foreign words and phrases. The trans- 
lator of the Pidreks saga selections, on the other hand, is more 
meticulous. Yet his translations are more difficult to read. Where 
literal translation will not give English idiom, he inserts in paren- 
theses the necessary words. But he is so painstaking that he adds 
words many times when the English sense would be good with- 
out them. And in addition, he encloses in parentheses ante- 
cedents for the notoriously vague Norse pronouns and, very 
frequently, explanatory notes. The effect is, unfortunately, con- 
fusing. Nonetheless, the book is what it purports to be: transla- 
tion, as exact as possible, of texts which “are for the most part 
of documentary rather than intrinsic literary value’’ (p. ix). 

The translators have increased its usefulness by providing a 
brief but quite adequate introduction, stating the importance of 
each of the texts and such historical facts about them as are in- 
dispensable to the uninitiated; short head-notes to the several 
selections, containing information about the sources and some of 
the more important scholarship; and an extremely usable index 
of names, giving illustrative and explanatory material and refer- 
ences to the indexes of heroic names and sites in Hermann 
Schneider’s Germanische Heldensage. 

The problems which the authors faced in drawing up this 
critical apparatus are difficult, and perhaps the procedure 
adopted by William Witherle Lawrence in his Beowulf and Epic 
Tradition would have afforded a useful model. The public for 
whom the volume is intended is a lay one, but presumably a dis- 
criminating one. Therefore, one might wish, for example, to see 
the name of Andreas Heusler beside those of Gustav Neckel and 
Hermann Schneider in the head-note to ““The Story of the Nif- 
lungs” (p. 78), though there were good reasons for special refer- 
ence to Neckel and Schneider in connection with the particular 
selection from the Didreks saga. Certain of the materials selected 
for translation and the texts from which they were taken receive 
bibliographical treatment much more extensive than that ac- 
corded to others: for example, several references are given for the 
Walter legend, but not for the Nibelung legend; four for the liter- 
ary history of Didreks saga, but none for that of Karlamagnis 
saga. One would expect to see a reference to Rudolf Meissner’s 
Die Strengleikar (Halle a. S., 1902) in the head-note to the 
Strengleikar. 
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Perhaps the greatest value of this book is that it acquaints 
English readers for the first time with representatives of those 
new types of literature which were introduced into Scandinavia 
from England and from Continental Europe in the thirteenth 
century, and which were destined to transform Scandinavian 
literary taste. Henceforth, in literature as in material culture, 
the influence of the South and the West tended increasingly to 
break down the older and relatively homogeneous patterns, and 
to bring the North into the stream of European culture. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Magoun and Professor Smyser will see 
fit to translate and Connecticut College to make possible the 
publication of a second volume.' 

CAROLINE BRADY 
University of California 
College of Agriculture 


THE CRUSADE OF RICHARD LIoN-HEART. By Ambroise. Trans- 
lated from the Old French by Merton Jerome Hubert, with 
Notes and Documentation by John L. La Monte. Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Records of Civilization, xxx1v. 478 
pp. $4.00. 

It is unfortunate that when this work was nearly completed 
it was anticipated by a prose translation of the same poem, but 
this fact naturally suggests a comparison between the two works. 
In every respect save one the advantage is decidedly on the side 
of this volume. The format is pleasing, the introduction is good, 
and the notes are most helpful; the genealogical tables, the maps, 
and the bibliography are all useful. With respect to the transla- 
tion itself there is room for a difference of opinion. The editors 
believe that ‘the metrical version offers so much more than any 
prose can do” that it justifies itself. But by the very nature of 
things a metrical version can never represent the letter of the 
original. For example, the lines (8553-56) 

Qui veneient a l’eschekier. 

“Biaus sire, e por co vous requier,”’ 
Dist li priors, “que vos viengiez 
“En vostre terre” 


become in translation 
What the exchequer could collect. 
“Fair sire, 7 pray you with respect,” 
The prior said, “and I bespeak 
You to come home’”’ 





1 Two important articles came to the attention of the translators too late to 
find mention in the volume: Henning Larsen, “Olive and Landres,” JEGP, XL 
(1941), 526-529; Karl Strecker, “Der Walthariusdichter,” Deutsches Archiv fiir 
Geschichte des Mittelalters, IV (1941), 355-381. 
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The words in italics are the translators’ additions, while por ¢o 
of the French is not translated. The differences are not great, 
but they are sufficient to require reference to the original or to a 
prose translation in any important passage. 

Even more important is the question of style. The translators 
say, “the reader will find, if he takes the time to compare our 
text with the original, that the style and rhyme of our translation 
reflect in detail the characteristics of the Old French poem.” 
This is only partially true. Ambroise (or the poet who put his 
narrative into verse) was a facile rhymer. “Ambroise est un 
rimeur trés exact”? says Gaston Paris. The text published by 
Gaston Paris has been restored to what he believes Ambroise 
wrote, but as this is the text the translators used, the manuscript 
version need not be taken into account. Certainly the French, as 
it stands, is much more smooth and regular than the translation. 
In lines 8612-49, to take an example, the word marchis is ren- 
dered mdrquis ten times and marquts (perhaps “‘markée’’) seven. 
The French is regular throughout. In lines 9176-7 a fortress is 
called Le Darén in the first line and Le Daron in the next, and 
the translation continues to vaccilate between the two forms. It 
rhymes, at different times, with thereon, unison, was one, alone, 
went on, had won, made known, and baron. Ambroise, too, is in 
doubt about the accent (which he probably felt less strongly 
than we do) but he is consistent about the rhyme; it is with 
baron in every case but one, and there with Lazaron. In one chap- 
ter (VIII) chosen at random, 88 of the 1229 lines, and 40 of the 
612 rhymes are sufficiently irregular to cause a reader to hesitate 
over them. Add to these the run-on lines where only a single syl- 
lable is carried over—Ambroise has no such jerky lines—and we 
have a poem with a movement far different from that of its 
source. On the other hand Ambroise has a characteristic trick of 
rhyming a word with its homophone or with a compound em- 
bodying the word. In one passage (9625-36) five out of six con- 
secutive rhymes are of this kind. This kind of rhyme was once in 
good usage in English, and the translators use it occasionally, 
showing that they have no prejudice against it, but they miss the 
opportunity to reproduce one of the peculiarities of their original. 

All this is not intended to intimate that the translation is 
bad; in view of the difficulties of rendering French octosyllabic 
couplets line for line into the corresponding English metre, it is 
very good. But the difficulties are too great, and it is by no means 
certain that, as the translators hold, a verse rendering is prefer- 
able to one in prose. 


Parry 





Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 
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THE REDENTIN EASTER PLay. Translated from the Low German 
of the Fifteenth Century with Introduction and Notes by 
A. E. Zucker. Columbia University Press, 1941. 


This translation appears as Number XXXII of the Records 
of Civilization, Sources and Studies, under the general editorship 
of Professor Austin P. Evans. It was a happy idea to make this 
admirable Low German play accessible to English readers “both 
for its literary merits and for its value as a cultural document.” 
Its riming couplets are put into English prose but each line is re- 
produced by itself. Professor Zucker has provided useful notes 
and a good introduction, in which the treatment of the staging 
of the play is especially interesting. 

Those qualities which Low German usually has, a certain 
pithiness and a native humor, characterize the Redentin play 
and make the task of the translator difficult. Dr. Zucker seems 
to me to have overcome difficulties from this source very success- 
fully. Other difficulties lie in the considerable number of words 
and short passages that are not clear in the original and have 
given trouble to previous editors. In rendering these the trans- 
lator has shown on the whole very good judgment. For one such 
passage I should like to suggest a new reading. In rewarding his 
devils Lucifer says, in the original, to one of them (1. 1251): 


Hebbe dat ey, dar de henne myt deme pelse aflep! 


Dr. Zucker omits the words myt deme pelse and translates: 
“Take this egg, from which even the hen ran away.” In his note 
he says: ‘‘For the exact meaning of this line no commentater 
finds an explanation that he considers quite satisfactory, but 
there is general agreement that Lucifer awards to Noytor a rot- 
ten egg. .. . Krogmann gives ‘ruffled feathers’ for the trouble- 
some word pels.”” My suggestion is that the line be read just as it 
is (and I am surprised that no commentator has ever so read it): 
Have this “egg” (i.e. egg-shaped excrement) which the “hen with 
the fur’ (doubtless a canine “‘hen’’) ran away from (or left be- 
hind). Dung, often facetiously referred to, is for Lucifer a more 
common means of reward than rotten eggs; in line 1571 “‘swine’s 
pearls” are so used. 

The introduction, in its outline of the development of the 
Easter play, has on page 5 this sentence: “If the watchmen were 
shown at the grave, the vividly dramatic scene of the resurrec- 
tion, described in the Gospels as accompanied by earthquake and 
thunder, had to be included.” These words raise two questions, 
each of some importance. In the first place, do the Gospels have 
anywhere a description of the resurrection? Certainly the last 
three Gospels have none. The only passage that could be con- 
strued as one is Matthew 28, 2-4, and Dr. Zucker, in a note, 
quotes these verses, evidently as such a description. The first 
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verse, which reads: “And behold, there was a great earthquake: 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it”, shows 
very clearly, it seems to me, that these verses describe, not the 
resurrection itself, but the appearance of the angel announcing 
the resurrection to the Marys. To be sure, a tradition ultimately 
arose that the resurrection was accompanied by earthquake and 
lightning, a tradition that doubtless rested upon these verses and 
a natural desire that the resurrection have its earthquake that 
would parallel the earthquake which Matthew reports as tak- 
ing place at the moment of Christ’s death upon the cross. But 
the important thing is that the Gospels do not have a description 
of the resurrection but emphasize the angelic announcement of 
it, and that this fact was generally accepted in the earlier middle 
ages and had evidently a profound influence upon early Christian 
art and early church drama, both of which long avoided depict- 
ing the scene of the resurrection. As is well known, the early 
liturgical Easter plays centered about the angels and the Marys 
at the tomb and for two or three centuries had only post-resur- 
rection scenes. The second question raised by the above-quoted 
sentence of the introduction is whether, when finally a pre-resur- 
rection scene, the stationing of the watchmen at the tomb, was 
added, this addition necessitated and thus, as Dr. Zucker seems 
to state, brought with it at once the inclusion of the scene of the 
resurrection. The earliest plays with the watchmen, the Latin 
plays of Klosterneuburg, Benediktbeuern, and Tours, all of the 
thirteenth century, have no mention of the resurrection scene 
and feature its announcement by the angel, or angels. It is true 
that Wilhelm Meyer and in more recent years Eduard Hartl 
have assumed for plays of this type the inclusion of the resurrec- 
tion, although there is not the least mention of it. This assump- 
tion lacks probability. It would quite certainly be more correct 
to present the inclusion of the resurrection scene as a separate 
step in the development of the Easter play, coming later than the 
addition of the watchmen. Ne. C. Brooxs 


University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE AND Democracy. By Alwin Thaler. Knoxville, 
Tennessee: The University of Tennessee Press, 1941. Pp. 
xii+312. $2.50. 


The title of Mr. Thaler’s new volume derives from the first 
of the essays contained in it—an essay which, although obviously 
called forth by the immediate events of the past two years, pos- 
sesses much more than merely topical value. With a keen ap- 
praisal of essential values, Mr. Thaler here demonstrates some of 
the worth that Shakespeare may have for contemporary Amer- 
ica. Despite the fact that he wrote in a social environment utterly 
unlike our own, the Elizabethan playwright was gifted with such 
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a vital insight into human nature, had so clear and balanced a 
vision of humanity, that his words still prove capable not only 
of transporting us by their beauty but of giving us strength and 
inspiration. 

Along with this essay and a supplementary discussion con- 
cerning Whitman’s views on Shakespeare, Mr. Thaler prints in 
this volume ten other short dissertations, some of which had al- 
ready been published in article form. ‘Shakespeare on Style, 
Imagination and Poetry” serves a most useful purpose in em- 
phasizing the dramatist’s deliberate and conscious pursuit of the 
art of writing; in “The ‘Lost Scenes’ of Macbeth” sound critical 
judgment is displayed in discussion of the vexed problems relat- 
ing to the text of Shakespeare’ J tragedy; the Faerie Queene is 
examined as source material in “Spenser and Much Ado about 
Nothing’’; and for “‘The Original Malvolio” Lord Derby’s stew- 
ard, William Ffarington, is suggested. 

All these essays are placed under a general heading of ‘‘Reval- 
uations: Critical and Historical.” Following them come other 
collected essays on “ ‘Country’ Plays and Strolling Players” and 
on “Poets, Plays and Actors.’’ Since most attention has been 
devoted to the London playhouses, in Shakespeare’s time and 
later, Mr. Thaler’s researches in the field of provincial acting are 
most welcome, and here he has been able to add considerably to 
our knowledge of the elusive bands of performers who carried 
the theatre round the circuits to villages and market towns. In 
this section one small correction may be suggested. The two 
“interesting” and “significant” documents relating to Oxford 
productions which Mr. Thaler prints on pp. 190-191 of his book 
have not remained, as he asserts, entirely “unnoticed.” The pres- 
ent reviewer, in Restoration Drama pp. 295-6, has noted that 
these are preserved in the Public Record Office in two almost 
identical versions—L. C. 5/143, p. 506 and L. C. 7/1, and has 
printed both documents from the former source; the latter forms 
the basis of Mr. Thaler’s text. 

In general, it may be said that this volume of critical and 
historical articles is of prime value both to the academic re- 
searcher and to the critical student of dramatic literature. With 
peculiar effectiveness Mr. Thaler has succeeded in combining 
the painstaking fact-finding of the scholar and the keen appraisal 


of the critic. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


SHAKESPEARE’S AUDIENCE. By Alfred Harbage. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. pp. x +201. 


We have been a long time waiting for this book. Almost all 
aspects of the Elizabethan theatre have been explored and yet 
the most fundamental questions concerning the audience for 
whom Shakespeare wrote his plays have hitherto remained un- 
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answered. We have not even known how many spectators the 
Globe Theatre could accommodate: one expert (Baldwin) es- 
timated a daily attendance of about 567 persons at one play- 
house and an average daily total of some 2,000 playgoers in 
London; another (Thorndike) calculated a daily attendance, 
not of 2,000, but of 5,000. 

Now it seems, these questions have been settled, in so far 
as they can be settled on the basis of the information left to us. 
By a process of checking and cross-checking Mr. Harbage has 
found ample justification for those contemporaries who declared 
that the Elizabethan theatre was capable of accommodating 
thousands. The maximum capacity of the Globe or the Fortune 
seems to have been slightly under 2,500. Using Henslowe’s 
figures, Mr. Harbage further conjectures that at one such thea- 
tre, The Rose, the average daily attendance in 1595 was about 
1,250, and that about 2 persons out of 15 living in London went 
once a week to the playhouse. 

Interesting and valuable though these calculations are, even 
more interesting and valuable are Mr. Harbage’s conclusions 
regarding the general make-up of the audience and its tastes, its 
behavior and its quality. Here he has made use of a considerable 
number of hitherto unnoticed allusions and has arranged these 
so as to present a vivid and arresting picture of the whole. This 
picture succeeds in giving clear outlines to the rather vague 
mental images we have formed for ourselves in the past. In the 
Globe, it seems, was an eminently “‘popular’”’ assemblage, with 
“every gradation from pot boy to prince.”’ It was this popular 
quality which gave Shakespeare his strength; the drama begins 
to decline when the Elizabethan playhouse, all embracing, splits 
into “‘private,” expensive theatres on the one hand and rude, 
cheap theatres on the other. Such a universal audience as the 
Globe contained allowed of a dramatic expression on more than 
one level, called for that richness and depth which are the es- 
sential qualities of Shakespearian tragedy. The sophistication of 
courtiers was tempered by the honest tastes of the artisans, and 
their roughness was modified by aristocratic refinement. That 
this audience not only produced Shakespeare but hailed him as 
their greatest theatrical entertainer justifies Mr. Harbage’s con- 
clusion, in which this reviewer heartily shares, that only a uni- 
versal audience can call forth the best in dramatic workmanship. 

Throughout, the research embodied in Shakespeare’s Audi- 
ence is of a high quality. This volume is an important addition to 
the growing library of books on the Elizabethan theatre and de- 
serves the close attention both of those whose major interests lie 
in that field and of those who, intent on the theatre of today, seek 
suggestions and inspiration from the past. 


Yale University ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
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THE LETTERS OF JOSEPH AppIsON. Edited by Walter Graham. 
—— Clarendon Press, 1941. Pages xxxvi+527. Price 
.00. 


Professor Graham has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of early eighteenth-century England by his very com- 
petent assembling and editing of all the extant letters of Joseph 
Addison. Such an edition was projected in 1914 by A. C. Guth- 
kelch, but the project was terminated by his death in 1916. He 
had fortunately, however, secured copies of one hundred letters 
addressed by Addison to Joshua Dawson, Secretary to the Lord 
Justices of Ireland, deposited in the Irish Record Office, the orig- 
inals of which were shortly thereafter destroyed. Mrs. Guth- 
kelch generously placed these probably unique copies at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Graham. 

Until the appearance of the present volume the most exten- 
sive collection of Addison’s letters was that of Bohn published 
in 1856. It included 220 letters. Mr. Graham has assembled no 
less than 702. Of these, however, he has printed in their entirety 
only 428; the remaining 274, mostly of a completely official char- 
acter, are presented in abstract in Appendix I (pp. 408-57). Of 
these less than 50 have been previously listed. Of the 428 printed 
in complete form more than 280 are here published for the first 
time. A second appendix (pp. 458-505) contains 40 selected let- 
ters addressed to Addison by various correspondents. 

The Addison who emerges from these pages will be for most 
readers an unfamiliar—perhaps a disappointing—figure. We 
have too completely identified him with his own imaginary crea- 
tion, Mr. Spectator, an amused and amusing onlooker at the 
social comedy of Queen Anne’s England, very much aware but 
holding himself fastidiously aloof; we have thought of him as the 
bookish scholar who might so easily have become an Oxford don, 
the popularizer of poetry and philosophy. When we have not 
thought of him as Mr. Spectator, it may have been as the timidly 
autocratic literary dictator of Pope’s “Atticus” portrait. It is a 
very different Addison who is revealed in the correspondence—a 
busy, practical man of affairs, living very much in the midst of 
things, soliciting political patronage for his friends and zealously 
looking out for himself, not at all timid and aloof. Nor would 
one ever gather from his correspondence, were that the only evi- 
dence, that he was particularly concerned with literature. Of the 
seven hundred surviving letters only some thirty-five are ad- 
dressed to literary people—thirteen to Ambrose Philips, eight to 
Swift, three to Congreve, two to Pope, one to Prior, four to the 
bookseller Jacob Tonson. It is particularly to be noted, and re- 
gretted, that only one letter to Steele has survived, a brief mes- 
sage of less than sixty words. 

Even when writing to his literary friends, Addison seldom 
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alludes to literature. Mr. Graham’s indices reveal no mention of 
Milton and only one mention each of Spenser and Dryden. (The 
Index of Persons should, however, have recorded a second men- 
tion of Spenser, on page 44). A passing mention of Falstaff is the 
only allusion to Shakespeare. There are two references to Addi- 
son’s own Cato, three to the Tatler, one to the Spectator. Latin 
authors are represented by half a dozen quotations from Virgil, 
and one each from Horace, Juvenal, Martial, and Cicero. 

It is not the poet and essayist but Mr. Secretary Addison 
whose letters have survived. A hundred of the letters are ad- 
dressed to Joshua Dawson, thirty-three to the Earl of Manches- 
ter, twenty-two to the Earl of Godolphin, eighteen to the Earl 
of Sunderland. It is the special student of English and Irish 
politics rather than the literary historian who will have frequent 
recourse to these letters. They are written in a firm and compe- 
tent English prose appropriate to their matter-of-fact substance. 
Very rarely is there occasion for any play of wit and fancy, or 
for any literary graces. But no literary historian can afford to 
neglect their testimony; for the shrewd man of affairs whom they 
reveal is also the gracious essayist, and the essayist will be better 
understood if this is borne in mind. 

If the substance of the letters is disappointing because so 
seldom do they give even a passing glimpse of an author “blest 
with each Talent and each Art to please,” that is not the fault 
of their highly accomplished editor. Mr. Graham has done his 
work with such complete competence that it is a model of what 
such editing should be. In every case where the original docu- 
ment, or a holograph copy in Addison’s own Letter Book, has 
survived, the letter is printed immediately from such original 
(or from a photostat) with scrupulous adherence to Addison’s 
spelling and punctuation. Even contractions—few of which oc- 
casion any difficulty—are not expanded. The letters to Dawson 
are similarly printed from the presumably accurate Guthkelch 
copies. If no original or immediate copy has survived, the earliest 
printed version is followed. The source of the text is duly en- 
tered at the end of each letter, together with notice of endorse- 
ments and postmarks where these exist. Concise, but adequate, 
notes at the foot of the page answer all the questions which a 
reader is likely to ask. 

One is sorry that the plan of the volume did not give the edi- 
tor space to discuss in an introductory essay the aspects of Ad- 
dison’s character which these letters reveal and to relate these 
aspects to the rest of what we know of his personality. Such dis- 
cussion is limited to a single paragraph in the short Preface, a 
paragraph which makes the reader eager for a fuller interpreta- 
tion. One hopes that Mr. Graham will in due time give us a full- 
length biography and critical interpretation and appraisal of 
Addison, a work for which his vast accumulations of special 
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knowledge have peculiarly equipped him. Those of us who have 
heard him talk about Addison know how illuminating such a book 


will be. Rosert K. Root 
Princeton University 


LESSINGS STELLUNG IN DER ENTFALTUNG DES INDIVIDUALISMUS. 
By Friedrich Joseph Schmitz. Berkeley, California: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1941 (University of California Publi- 
cations in Modern Philology, Vol. 23). Pp. 152. 


The introduction to this admirable study brings forth what is 
to be one of the two leitmotive of the entire work: the value and 
dignity of the individual. Thus Rationalism as a mode of think- 
ing is considered excellent, while a School of Rationalism by its 
very nature soon becomes a new type of authority and hence 
reprehensible. To the first category Schmitz assigns Thomasius, 
to the latter Wolff and Gottsched. The former sought to free the 
individual, the latter to enslave him in new dogma. The problem 
of the age was how to free the individual and still avoid anarchy. 
Schmitz’ second chapter, gleaned largely from Lessing’s Anac- 
reontic writings, shows clearly Lessing’s revolt against any 
system which robs the individual of free play and free thought, 
but also demonstrates the fact that Lessing was conscious that 
in rank individualism lay the path to anarchy. The third chapter, 
“Die Selbstbefreiung des Individuums Lessing,” with citations 
taken from his earlier works, seems rather an elaboration of the 
preceding section, but the second J/eitmotif of this work now be- 
gins to appear: Lessing’s emphasis on such terms as “heart,” 
“feeling,” etc. Schmitz agrees with Baumler that Lessing’s aver- 
sion to the absolute authority of theology and mathematical 
reason signifies “the historical portal of entrance of Irrationalism 
into the consciousness of the occidental psyche.” The present 
reviewer considers this indeed too great a glorification of the 
pessimism and scepticism of Lessing’s early, formative period. 
He also objects to a random gathering of evidence of growth, 
rather than a strictly chronological one. Still, it is perhaps well 
that Schmitz has demonstrated at length that Lessing’s individ- 
ualism was not for sale to any system, much as he may have 
considered the advantages of systematizing the multiplicity of 
earthly phenomena. 

The fourth chapter continues with Lessing’s critical and 
dramatic works through the Literaturbriefe and Emilia Galotti in 
terms of the two /eitmotive mentioned above. Lessing’s true ap- 
preciation of Klopstock is demonstrated to show his reaction to 
“feeling” as such. The dramas are discussed in relation to their 
individualistic and revolutionary tendencies: Henzi with its con- 
temporary subject; Sara in prose, dealing with the family, em- 
phasizing the value of feeling; the renewed insistence in Philotas 
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that the ethos springs from the individual himself and is not 
something rationalistically arrived at and hence of universal 
validity; and the personalized, rather than generalized, charac- 
ters, situations, and ideals in Minna. When it comes to Emilia, 
however, the present reviewer feels strongly that the author has 
read more into this work than the author put into it, and Nathan, 
strangely enough, is not discussed at all. The two leitmotive reach 
a joint and glorious fortissimo in the fifth chapter, based on 
Loakoon and the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, and in the conclu- 
sion. The terms “individual,” “heart,” and “feeling” (both 
Gefiihl and Empfindung) occur in the interpretations time and 
again. The proof is brought in abundance that Lessing would 
not well fit into any system—and even if he were to: ‘““Mag nun 
Lessing zu noch so unabinderlichen Prinzipien gelangen, im 
Grunde genommen wendet er sich ja doch an den einzelnen 
Menschen und dessen individuelle Art zu empfinden und zu 
fiihlen und nicht an die durch den abstrahierenden und logisch 
folgernden Verstand gleiche Menschheit”’ (p. 126). 

If at times the reading seems repetitious and the approach 
one-sided, it must be remembered that Dr. Schmitz had to pre- 
sent the proof, and in full, for a side of Lessing’s make-up that 
has been all too neglected. It is a good, sound piece of scholarship 
which, the reviewer only regrets, loses half its usefulness in this 
country because it is written in German. The device of placing 
footnotes at the end of each chapter also results in annoyance to 
the reader. On the other hand the proof-reading has been done 
with quite great care, especially as concerns the ligatures and 
the digraph 2. 

Curtis C. D. VAIL 
University of Washington 


THe YALE Epit1on oF Horace WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. Volumes 9-10. Correspondence with 
George Montagu. Edited by W. S. Lewis and Ralph S. Brown, 
Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 


Readers of this third installment of the Yale Walpole who 
are concerned for the welfare of eighteenth-century studies will 
be gratified to observe the increasing length of the subscription 
list. It now contains more than three hundred names, including 
nearly every distinguished library in America and many such in 
Britain, besides a large number of private collectors. Library 
sets have found their way also into South Africa and to Stock- 
holm, and even to Berlin and Munich, where one trusts that Wal- 
pole’s light touch will exert a calming influence on at least a few 
troubled souls. These two volumes in particular ought to have 
many purchasers outside the subscription list, for the corre- 
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spondence is of more general interest than that with Cole, and in 
price and magnitude is less formidable than that with Mme. du 
Deffand. Mr. Lewis’s arrangement of publishing by correspond- 
ences has the practical advantage of encouraging the purchase of 
at least a complete sampling of Walpole, where it may not be 
feasible to acquire the whole set. 

George Montagu’s letters, of which only extracts have been 
printed before, are in themselves a delightful discovery. Most of 
the early ones are brief—frequently mere notes accompanying 
letters to be franked—but later they increase in length as well 
as in brightness, partly as the result of such Walpolian rebukes 
as “You write to me as if I was your godfather” (ii. 4), and 
partly because of Montagu’s living more in London and coming 
more into the world. He continued to be considerably less ac- 
tive both socially and politically than Walpole himself; but 
through his blood-connection with some of the great men of the 
day, such as Lord Halifax and Lord North, he picked up a sine- 
cure now and then which gave him something to write about be- 
sides the births, deaths, and scandal which are the grist of this 
correspondence. Montagu’s wit is frequently a match for Wal- 
pole’s; yet his letters were tossed off so carelessly that he could 
hardly ever turn over a page without omitting a word or a phrase. 

Walpole’s letters to Montagu have always been accorded a 
high place among his correspondences, for with Montagu more 
than with most of his friends he felt entirely at ease, and could 
move freely through almost the entire range of his interests. 
Except on the subject of politics they were in complete sym- 
pathy; most of their tastes they held in common, and they were 
temperamentally almost identical. It was to Montagu that Wal- 
pole wrote the first and wittiest of his various letters on the 
Coronation (i. 386-9), to Montagu that he sent his exquisite 
description of Saint-Cyr (ii. 292-4), and to Montagu that he 
wrote the grave and beautiful letter of 28 July 1765 in which, 
from out a mood of deep depression, he looks ahead to old age 
(ii. 162-4). Such a letter as the last is an exception; but the seri- 
ous letters are the more striking because of their rarity. The let- 
ters concerning the last illness and death of Lord Waldegrave 
(ii. 55—9, 62-3) are of this kind, and should be called to the atten- 
tion of those who assume that Walpole was incapable of feeling 
deeply. 

The annotation maintains or betters the high standard set in 
the earlier installments. Mrs. Piozzi’s copy of the 1818 edition of 
Walpole’s letters to Montagu, one of the countless volumes 
which passed under her scribbling hand, has survived and is in 
Mr. Lewis’s possession, whence a bright trickle of exclamations 
winds its way among the dates and names supplied by more 
scientific editors. There are the usual handsome illustrations, 
some brief appendixes which include genealogical charts, and an 
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astonishing index which fills more than a third of the second 


volume. CuarLEs H. BENNETT 
Yale University 


FREUNDSCHAFTSKULT UND FREUNDSCHAFTSDICHTUNG IM DEvut- 
SCHEN SCHRIFTTUM DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS. Vom Ausgang 
des Barock bis zu Klopstock. Von Wolfdietrich Rasch. 
Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1936. 


In this book Professor Rasch has given us a very thorough 
and excellent study of the cult of friendship in Germany and the 
poetry glorifying friendship from the end of the baroque period 
down to Klopstock. 

Beginning with friendship among the humanists, the author 
finds that it is based on their common education and culture and 
confined quite rigidly to their class,—the personal and individual 
note is present only in a mild degree. In the novels of Wickram, 
particularly in Ritter Galmy, a new approach to the presentation 
of friendship is to be seen. Here we perceive the first faint at- 
tempt at individualizing the characters. They are treated as dis- 
tinct and separate, and yet indissolubly bound to the social 
group of which they are merely representatives. 

The core of this book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is Chapters 
2, 3, and 4, in which the author discusses the cult of friendship in 
pietism, rationalism, and the inter-relationship of friendship, 
society, and the State. With great skill and deep penetration, he 
shows how the pietistic and rationalistic movements supple- 
ment each other by freeing the individual from the bondage of 
church and state. By individualizing the religious experience 
pietism made the individual an autonomous being. A similar 
phenomenon is observed in rationalism, where the autonomy of 
the individual is guaranteed by reason. 

In the Absolute State of the eighteenth century the people 
were only population and the activity of the nobility, particu- 
larly the lower, was severely restricted. Barred from participa- 
tion in political or public affairs, the only fields in which these 
two classes of society could give expression to their social im- 
pulses were in those of friendship, education, culture, and similar 
forms of social endeavor. Its emphasis on the social nature of 
man, and his intelligent interest in the welfare of others was an 
important element in rationalism, in consequence of which it 
strongly emphasized the duty of individuals to unite into groups, 
having common interests, and in this way to overcome the isola- 
tion into which the individual had fallen. 

Culture and friendship are patterns of life in the eighteenth 
century that exist, so to speak, outside of the Absolute State, in 
the realm of the individual and the private. In its structure the 
world of this century did not know the concept ““Gemeinschaft” 
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which must form the basis for all renewal, whether it be social, 
political or religious. 

In the cult of friendship, the author points out, this concept 
was given reality, thus creating the germ and furnishing the 
starting point for all super-individual organizations. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMONIANS: THE CONCEPT OF HiIs- 
TORICAL Periopicity. By Hill Shine. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+191. 


Professor Shine’s study of Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians 
has all the qualities of thoroughness and accuracy which we have 
come to expect from him since the publication of his papers on 
Carlyle’s attempt at a synthesis of history, poetry, and religion. 
For his present work he has studied, through the microphoto- 
graphed writings of the Saint-Simonians, notably Le Producteur, 
L’Organisateur, the Exposition de la doctrine Saint-Simonienne, 
and L’Industrie, the “notion of [historical] epochs of belief and 
epochs of unbelief, as Goethe called them, or organic and critical 
epochs, as the Saint-Simonians called them” (p. 2). He traces 
this concept of periodicity in Carlyle from his earliest important 
writings down to mid-1830, then devotes a chapter to stating 
clearly and fully the concept as held by the Saint-Simonians 
themselves, and after examining, in Chapter III, Carlyle’s con- 
tact with Saint-Simonian thought in 1830-31, devotes the rest of 
the book to disclosing its presence in Carlyle’s works from Sartor 
Resartus through Latter-day Pamphlets. Two unpublished manu- 
scripts also figure in this inquiry: the unfinished Volume I of 
Carlyle’s projected History of German Literature (some ninety 
pages in length), and a fragment entitled “Industrial Regi- 
ments,”’ both at present in the Manuscript Vault of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Several interesting facts emerge from Professor Shine’s in- 
vestigation. As one long interested in Carlyle’s debt to Ger- 
many, I myself am struck by the fact that though he owed much 
of his formulated theory about historical periodicity to Goethe, 
he nevertheless, as the author conclusively shows, owed even 
more to the Saint-Simonians “in tracing out the epochs in actual 
history” (p. 122). On the other hand, it is unfortunate, from the 
point of view of the investigator as such, that Carlyle’s fullest 
use of the Saint-Simonian scheme of European history should 
occur in one of Carlyle’s least finished productions, the Lectures 
on the History of Literature, or the Successive Periods of European 
Culture, though the author’s study of this work makes fascinat- 
ing reading for the student of Carlyle (pp. 130-39). One notes, 
also, that while there are several “‘Saint-Simonian” passages in 
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The French Revolution, they lack the clarity and definiteness 
which might give the study just that telling force sufficient to 
make it a major addition to Carlyle literature. This brings us to 
one of the weaknesses of the present work, a weakness frequent 
in works dealing with sources and parallels: the tendency, in the 
present case, to discover Saint-Simonianism in places where it 
does not seem to be evident, or is visible in such an elusive or 
dispersed fashion that the discussion becomes forced. It seems 
to me that this is true in two lengthy passages: that dealing with 
the Miscellaneous Essays from the “Life of Johnson” to “On 
History Again” (pp. 97-108), and that dealing with the Saint- 
Simonian tinge in Heroes and Hero-Worship (pp. 143-50). Here 
the parallels between Carlyle and his French sources at times 
become indeed tenuous. 

Yet this weakness, like Professor Shine’s rather repetitious 
summaries, is merely the defect of his virtue; for he has done his 
work so thoroughly and so carefully that it will certainly not 
have to be done again. And as one finishes the book, one realizes 
as never before how real the doctrine of periodicity was to Car- 
lyle, and what illumination it throws on European history, even 
as a mere theory. Carlyle’s mind is seen to be not simply histori- 
cal but also profoundly philosophical, bold and penetrating in its 
grasp of historical forces. One also observes anew that sinister 
side of Carlyle’s genius, the part of him which Ruskin would have 
called “‘illiberal’’—hating all that “liberalism, individualism, and 
democracy” which the Western mind has nursed through so 
many calamities. A glance at Carlyle’s Saint-Simonian source- 
passages in Professor Shine’s footnotes on pages 41-44 will suf- 
fice to show what dangerous stuff the Saint-Simonian dream was 
made of. Finally, one notes afresh the fact that underneath the 
tumultuous surface of Carlyle’s thought and expression there lay 
a surprisingly coherent pattern of doctrine: “the utterances of 
the latter days [in Past and Present, Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
Shooting Niagara], so often mistaken for mere fulminations of an 
irritable monster living out of his time, were in large part logi- 
cally related developments of a systematic modern philosophy of 
history” (p. 175). It is in correcting our superficial or incomplete 
understanding of such men as Carlyle that one finds the value of 
such special studies as the present one. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 





Joun Sterrtmnc: A REPRESENTATIVE VICTORIAN. By Anne 
Kimball Tuell. The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xvi+ 
405. $3.50. 


Miss Tuell’s volume is an excursion, or series of excursions, 
into biography, approaching a “representative Victorian” from 
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a number of directions, social, literary, artistic, and religious. 
The result is a cross-section of early-Victorian thought and opin- 
ion from the point of view of one of the most sensitive and 
charming men of his generation, a friend of many of the greatest 
of his time, and an embodiment of that elusive mixture of roman- 
ticism, doubt, faith, and eagerness which made John Sterling’s 
age a period of singular attractiveness. Miss Tuell’s study, based 
on a large number of unpublished letters, first tells “the story of 
the Memoirs” and of the friends through whose recollections the 
figure of Sterling gradually emerges; then, in the second and 
third section of the book the reader is introduced to Sterling as 
“the amateur” at Radicalism, Reform, German transcenden- 
talism, and art, and finally as a typical early-Victorian “‘pilgrim 
of Doubt,” struggling with theology and Coleridge and Carlyle. 
The book is thus in no sense a biography, but a psychological re- 
creation of a man through his writings and through the writings 
and correspondence and letters of his friends. Probably one-half 
the book is quotation. It is naturally a mine of interesting opin- 
ions and remarks, genuinely valuable to the Victorianist. For 
this reason, it is regrettable that the author, for whom footnotes 
seem to be repugnant, has chosen to give no references, but has 
contented herself with chapter-bibliographies, without page 
numbers. Another source of regret, for which the author is not 
responsible, is the fact that Sterling’s correspondence with 
Frederick Denison Maurice remains inaccessible. However, 
what we do have is valuable. For example, we now know that 
Sterling’s letters to Trench, direct and unreserved as they are, 
give us a “far better revelation of the young enthusiast than the 
studies of Hare or of Carlyle” (p. 56). We know also, from Miss 
Tuell’s work, that “Sterling’s religious history shows him more 
preoccupied with religion than Carlyle will acknowledge and 
far more than Carlyle knew” (p. 24). This is an important fact, 
and throws Carlyle’s Life of Sterling in a slightly different per- 
spective from the usual one. Space does not permit further in- 
dication of the many illuminating shafts of light cast by this 
volume upon early-Victorian life—upon taste in the 1840’s (in 
Chapter VI) or upon the religious situation in the ’30’s and ’40’s 
(in Chapter XII). In fact, for many readers Miss Tuell’s work 
will be more enlightening and valuable as a mirror of the time 
than as a portrait of a man who, after all, left little of himself to 
posterity. 

More careful proof-reading would have caught some of the 
obvious errors, e.g. ““Heretmonceux” for Hurstmonceux (p. 5) 
and “bulls of Basan” for “‘bulls of Bashan’”’ (p. 20), to mention 
but two such errors out of many. Some readers may also be ir- 
ritated by the author’s fondness for parenthetical and elliptical 
expressions, often requiring a second reading for clarity, as, for 
example, in the following: “It gave Carlyle a reputation for ex- 
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cessive scepticism, unlucky, though he did not mind, in its ex- 
tremes”’ (p. 20). And, it may be added, rather uncharitably, that 
some of us will wish that Miss Tuell had written straight biog- 
raphy, and thus avoided some inevitable repetition and some 
cumbersome quotations. We still need a good life of John Ster- 
ling. However, in view of the rich substance of Miss Tuell’s book, 
we shall be content to number it among the most distinguished 
volumes on the minor Victorians to appear in recent years. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


THE ENGLISH NOTEBOOKS BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE BASED 
UPON THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS...AND EDITED by 
Randall Stewart. N. Y.: The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, 1941. Pp. xliv and 667. $6.00. 


Probably the most useful single aid, guide, companion to the 
study of Hawthorne remains Randall Stewart’s 1932 edition of 
the American Notebooks, a volume which is three in one: a text of 
the journals purified from Mrs. Hawthorne’s expurgations, a 
quartet of essays (two of them, notable studies of “Character 
Types” and “Recurrent Themes” in Hawthorne’s Fiction), and 
a collection of “Notes” chiefly biographical, which really add to 
existing knowledge. In its unpretentious way, the book is a 
“monument” of our literary scholarship. 

Stewart’s contributions to the present volume are far less 
ample and rich. Of the forty introductory pages, the first essay, 
“Mrs Hawthorne’s Revisions,” offers a fresh set of examples 
but (quite naturally) the same generalizations. The other essay, 
“Hawthorne in England,” is an admirable expository essay, a 
guide to the journals which follow, tactfully indicating the chief 
points of interest, underlining attitudes, defining sentiments. 
The quotations, often phrase-length, so represent Hawthorne’s 
observation and style at their best that, like Aldous Huxley’s 
excerpts from Lawrence’s Letters, they prepare the reader for 
more steadily exciting fare than can follow. A reader pressed 
for time may indeed be assured that, between Our Old Home 
(which Hawthorne drew from the Notebooks) and his English 
romance, Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret (for which the Notebooks fur- 
nished the settings), and Mr. Stewart’s essay, he has missed noth- 
ing important in the manuscript. 

None the less the Notebooks in their entirety agreeably re- 
ward unhurried attention; Stewart does not exaggerate in call- 
ing them “perhaps the fullest and richest book ever written by 
an American about England.” If the reader regrets Hawthorne’s 
dutiful devotion to guide-books, the regularity with which he is 
taken (by duty and his artistic wife) to visit and study all the 
cathedrals and museums, his belated attempts at acquiring a 
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more than literary “culture,” one has all manner of reliefs; and 
there is always the interest of watching Hawthorne’s gyrations, 
his slow honest gyrations of feeling towards England and the 
English: gyrations to the elaborateness of which no one has quite 
done justice. Even the title, Our Old Home (which seems to capi- 
talize on the affectionate, the endearing), has its ambiguity for 
one who remembers its author’s very mixed feelings about Old 
Homes,—the feelings expressed in ““The Custom House” and the 
House of the Seven Gables. Our old home is a retreat but it is also a 
prison. 

Of Stewart’s just observations, I should like to underline one 
in particular: that on Hawthorne’s admiration for the English 
Augustans. To the best of my knowledge, Hawthorne was unique 
among the Americans of his Romantic generation in this taste, 
—a taste which runs from Pope’s letters and Fielding’s novels 
to Dr. Johnson’s “‘stern and masculine poems, ‘London’ and ‘The 
Vanity of Human Wishes.’” And this taste explains much which 
would otherwise be obscure in the character of Hawthorne’s own 
prose. 

AusTIN WARREN 
The University of Iowa 


THE INTENT OF THE ARTIST. Edited, with an introduction by 
Augusto Centeno. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. 162. $2.50. 


This book consists of essays by four artists, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Thornton Wilder, Roger Sessions, William Lescaze, and an 
introductory essay by the editor. 

Besides outlining a general theory of art, the introductory 
essay indicates the theme underlying the essays of the four 
artists. Art is not life, but the symbolic possession of life. The 
intent of the artist is to create an object at once separate from 
the artist and holding within it symbolically a vitality derived 
from what the imagination of the artist has fitted into the work. 
Requiring from him a wholehearted surrender, art is a sort of 
radiation of the artist’s sense of livingness into an imaginative 
construct which thereby possesses symbolically this very living- 
ness. Very briefly, this is the theme of the book, as outlined in 
the introductory essay. 

Sherwood Anderson expounds this theme in terms of his 
aims and experiences as a story-teller. Thornton Wilder, writing 
as a dramatist, illustrates the theme in describing the conditions 
which separate the drama from the other arts. Roger Sessions 
discusses the intent of the composer of music. He finds the 
sources of music in the primitive movement impulses of man. 
The intent of the composer of music is to create an ordered 
system of gestures symbolizing the movement impulses under- 
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lying and energizing the emotional responses of man. Sessions’s 
essay is a subtle and very incisive paper. Mr. Lescaze, using a 
pleasing dialogue form, describes the intent of the architect. The 
architect works effectively when he is dealing with actual specific 
projects. His preliminary task is to come to an understanding of 
the facts of his project, especially the human needs to be served 
by his building. His intent as an artist is to create a form which 
will possess his imaginative grasp of the vital necessities in these 
facts. The architect as artist seeks to produce the beautiful from 
the useful, to make a happy arrangement of necessities. 

Each of these four essays is the work of a successful practis- 
ing artist and possesses the authority and ring of authenticity 
springing from this fact. The book raises some questions. For 
example, is it not the intent of all creative persons, the great 
teacher, the inspirational leader in religion and politics, and so 
on, as well as the artist, to radiate a sense of livingness into what 
they do, or, using other metaphors, as the book does, to suffuse 
their work with life, to create something into whose veins flow 
vitality and vivid energy? Is what is here called the intent of the 
artist the peculiar or differentiating intent of artists, or, is it not 
merely a general intent which operates in the field of the arts and 
elsewhere? The book also raises the question of describing in 
literal terms this general intent which is usually described 
throughout the book in metaphorical terms. In their respective 
spheres, Sessions and Lescaze come nearest to satisfying this de- 
mand. 

But whatever questions the book may raise, it should be 
stimulating to anyone interested in the arts. It is somewhat 
slight. Yet it has numerous passages which should be instructive 
to theorist, critic, and artist, as well as to the intelligent layman 
for whom the jacket says the book is intended. 

D. W. GoTSHALK 
University of Illinois 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Anglo-German Bibliography, which has been appearing 
in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology for several 
years, will appear in the future in the A merican-German Review. 


* * * 


The American Library Association created this last year the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John 
R. Russell, the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The 
Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes 
that American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid 
in the solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after 
the first World War was that of completing foreign institutional 
sets of American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. 
The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability 
of the institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they 
will be completed from a stock of periodicals being purchased by 
the Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail 
difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have 
disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the even- 
tual demand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by 
the Committee already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made 
to collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction 
in the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, 
the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to 
this journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to 
the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the ap- 
preciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of 
particular periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 











H. S. V. JONES—IN MEMORIAM 


Harry Stuart Vedder Jones was born August 8, 1878, in 
Charleston, North Carolina. In 1899 he graduated from the 
College of Charleston. He then went to Harvard University, 
where in 1901 he received his second B. A. degree, in 1904 the 
M. A., and in 1906 the Ph. D. He had in the meantime taught at 
Mt. Union College, Ohio, 1901-2; at the University of Missouri, 
1902-3; and at Harvard, 1904-5. He then came to the University 
of Illinois in 1906 as instructor in English. A year later he 
married Margaret Murdoch Walker, who, together with the 
three children born to this union, survives him. At Illinois he 
progressed steadily through the various academic ranks to the 
professorship which he held at his death. In 1911 he was ap- 
pointed to the editorial board of the Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, on which he served for thirty years, first as as- 
sociate editor and after 1931 as one of the three managing editors. 
In the field of his responsibility, English literature, he extended 
the influence of the Journal to all parts of the English-speaking 
world, so that contributions came from places so widely dispersed 
as England, Australia, and South Africa. A good deal of his 
time was spent in his office under the roof of Lincoln Hall doing 
that work which no one talks about, which has no “news value,” 
and whose reward is only the respect of his fellow-scholars and 
the consciousness of necessary labor well done. 

Meanwhile he was building and consolidating his own 
scholarship, in Old English, in the Middle Ages, and in the Ren- 
aissance. These studies were centered in his three well-known 
courses, in Beowulf, in Chaucer, and in Spenser. In each case he 
made the immediate subject of the course the occasion for ex- 
ploring the enveloping civilizations, so that the course in Chaucer 
was also a study of the fourteenth century, as the course in 
Spenser was a study of the sixteenth century. His absorbed inter- 
est in the ideas of men and his wide and philosophic reading were 
fused into lectures which represented the best traditions of 
academic humanism and which his students are not likely to for- 
get. For a man who had so much stored within himself his 
printed scholarship was not voluminous. Besides a number of 
articles and many reviews his chief contributions are Spenser’s 
Defense of Lord Grey (1919) and a Spenser Handbook (1930), 
which has since become an indispensable reference work for 
students of Spenser and his age. 

To continue his record, he was a member of the Modern 
Language Association, the Medieval Academy, Phi Beta Kappa, 
the Association of American University Professors, the Modern 
Humanities Research Association, the Andiron Club, and the 
Harvard Club. He had served as chairman of the Senate Library 
Committee and of the Tutorial Committee of his College. But 
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his character evades such a record as this. He was a man of retir- 
ing habit, not often heard in faculty meetings nor to be found 
talking busily in the byways of conferences of the Modern 
Language Association. He lived for his family and for his teach- 
ing. As he was the kindest and most loved of fathers, so he was 
the strictest and most respected of teachers—strict, that is, in 
his integrity, his deep knowledge, his respect for the human in- 
telligence, and his demand that the intelligence shall always 
give its best. His influence was extended through his students, 
who have often spoken with admiration of his lectures, and 
through the wide circle of his correspondents in this country and 
abroad. He belonged to a class which many of us, in our darker 
moments, are inclined to think is passing out of our universities, 
a class whose characters were moulded by a belief in the great 
traditions of human thought, in the permanence of moral and 
literary values, and in the need of a pure dispassionate search for 
truth. 

On the day of his death there came to the office of the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology a copy of an edition of a 
medieval text made by one of his former students, Mac Edward 
Leach, now on the English staff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. On the fly-leaf Professor Leach had written: ‘To Profes- 
sor H. S. V. Jones, who first made me see the greatness of Chau- 
cer.” No teacher could ask for a better epitaph. 

Haro_p N. HILLEBRAND 

University of Illinois 











OTTO HELLER—IN MEMORIAM 


Through the death of Professor Otto Heller on July 29, 1941, 
our profession has lost one of its aggressive fighters for the good 
old values. He was born July 15, 1863, in Tietsch, Saxony, at- 
tended the Gymnasium at Dresden, and then expanded his 
humanistic training at the universities of Prague, Munich, 
Vienna, and Berlin from 1881-1883. Following this he came to 
America and took his doctor’s degree at the University of 
Chicago. His first teaching position was that of professor of 
Greek at La Salle College in Philadelphia, but from 1892 onward 
to the time of his death he was connected with Washington 
University, St. Louis. His multifarious duties, taken on one 
after the other in the interest of the promotion of scholarship in 
the humanities, consisted of the posts of professor of German, 
professor of modern European literature, dean of the graduate 
school, and editor of the Washington University Studies. During 
these years he also demonstrated his eagerness to carry the mes- 
sage of literature beyond the confines of the academic circles by 
serving as lecturer in Chatauquas and also as literary editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

It would be an interesting but difficult task to compile a 
complete bibliography of Dr. Heller’s writings. In his principal 
field he published Studies in Modern German Literature (1905), 
wrote articles for diverse papers and journals on Goethe, Schiller, 
the Grimm brothers, and numerous other German authors, 
edited Stifter’s Das Haidedorf, Meyer’s Gustav Adolfs Page, 
Schuecking’s Die drei Freier, Frenssen’s Gravelotte, Baumbach’s 
Der Schwiegersohn, Storm’s In St. Juergen, and Lessing’s Minna 
von Barnhelm; this last-named work he also translated into 
English. In the field of German-American literature also he did 
considerable work by editing the speeches and writings of that 
stalwart St. Louis citizen, Charles Nagel, as well as by analyzing 
the works and the style of Charles Sealsfield. 

But he could likewise move in the fields of other literatures 
to publish his Prophets of Dissent (1918—Maeterlinck, Strindberg, 
Nietzsche, Tolstoy), or write on Mark Twain, Burns, or Henrik 
Ibsen, Plays and Problems (1912), perhaps the best among all 
his writings. At the same time there flowed from his pen essays 
extolling the sound qualities of German education and causti- 
cally pointing out weaknesses in American colleges, many of 
them in the columns of School and Society. 

In discussing the writings of Dr. Heller one should not over- 
look the brilliancy of style manifesting itself often in striking 
epigrams of considerable wit. His books are full of enlivening 
specimens, but as a characteristic example I should prefer to cite 
what he said when a colleague criticised unfavorably his Faust 
and Faustus (1931), prefacing the review with a devastating 
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Faust quotation, “Ein groszer Aufwand schmihlich ist vertan.” 
Dr. Heller’s retort was, ““My friend meant to write it, ‘Ein 
groszer Aufwand, schmil ich, ist vertan’.”” He was a man of per- 
sonality who did not end in the Button-Molder’s ladle! 


A. E. Zucker 


University of Maryland 
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